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| general ; but, in certain instances, so inveterate that the strange compa- 
| nionship is never shaken off. The treatise of M. de Boismont, extensively 
known in France, and well deserving the notice of English readers, tends 
to establish the theory that, in all cases of hallucination the physician— 
acting that term in its strictest sense—might trace a cause, 
p ery heen flaw or change in the bodily system, were he enabled by 
the progress of acience to pursue bis investiganions far en Ten |b 
classes of hallucinations are tabalated. The first contains as co- 
exist with a sound understanding, whether or not corrected by the mind. 
These affect the sight, hearing, smelling, tasting, and toaching faculties. 
In the second we have simple forms of insanity, uncomplicated by mania 
or dementia. Next stand those which are thus complicated. The resalts 
of excess, whether in drinking. the use of narcotics, and the introduction 
of poison into the system, occupy a category apart. Then come the 
ghastly variety of nervous diseases, from yee to hydrophobia, fol- 
owed by nightmare and dreams, ecstacy, hallucinations connected with 
febrile ies, and “ epidemic ballucinations,” 
But what is an hallucination? lofinite are the aspects of this disease. 
No. 29 | 1, planted for Napoleong star io the fir t; it bled the sleep of 
0. £9 | Catherine de Medici ; i@™Mmade Joan of Arc a warrior and Mohammed a 
= = ~ prophet. In an age of chivalry it creates heroes,—in one of superstition 
it takes the forms of sorcery and vampirism. It now stimulates Loyola, 
Literature. and now warms the heart of Luther. What the ._— secret is, pa- 












































































sane person to think he has been struck. Mrs. D. suffers from an = 
tion of the ekin, which she regards as the marks of blows that have been 
given her during the night. It is certain that rheumatic, neuralgic and 
internal pains give rise to illusions o' touch in many of the insane. We 
associate with illusions all those false sensations which arise from disease 







she was unable to rest because all the persons around ber wore masks, 
and she was in the midst ofa perpetual carnival. This illusion, like maay 
others, ined quite inexplicable until after some time it was found 
out that it originated in a visit ehe bad paid to a bal at the opera. 
Iilasions of smell and taste are exceedingly common. The case of a pa- 
tient who licked the walls of his apartment, mistaking them for oranges 
isan example. Nothing is more peciall fa ia ac- 

ied lancholy, than to hear the person complain his food bas 
a Polsonous taste ; an idea which leads him to attempt suicide by star- 
vation. 

It is pitiable to read of cases of Monomania, Stupidity, and General 
Paralysis, of men who have passed years in lickiog the sills of a door, 
or of a monomaniac who believed he must remain sileat and motionless 
or instantly die ; of wretches breathing in momentary dread of poison ; 
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thological anatomy has hitherto failed to discover. Examination of of others who fancy they have swallowed a watch, a kaife, or a sponge. 

NOT ON THE BATTLE FIELD dies after death affords no satisfactory information. To define halluci- | There is a fearful narrative conceraing a young girl who, having mar- . 
. . nations seems a difficult task, since so many have attempted it unsuc- | ried, was tormented by the belief that a demoa had previously become 
BY JOHN PIERPONT. cessfully. Arnold, Crichton, Feriar, Hibbert, Eequirol, Leuret, and nu- | ber husband. © This was once a prevalent eaperstition, The hes of 


Robert the Devil is founded upon it. So also is the romance of Paal 
Feval. A succubus or an incubus figures ia many a legend of the Mid- 
die Ages. Then, as to delirium tremens. This might almost be described 


’ merous others have been more or less epigrammatic on the subject. M. 
“ Te fall on the tetloae,  ueee that would not | de Boismont defines a hallucination as tthe perception of the sonalble 
: 3 sigas of an idea, and an illusion as the false appreciation of real sensa- 

O, no, no—let me lie 





“5 tions.” As for Meister’s view, it seems to imply that illusions tempt | as a permanent state of frantic hallucination. From nervous diseases 
Not on a field of a battle, when I die! men to commit suicide, to write great poems, to believe in Swedenborg, | spring, of course, all possible varicties of hallucinati ludigestioa, as 
Let not the iron tread to solve geometrical problems, to command armies, or to fancy them- | many unbappy philosophers know, will produce nightmare. 
Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed bead ; selves fishes ; a like hallucination painted the “ Last Judgment,” wrote| In childhood and youth nightmare often assumes the followiag form : 
Nor let the reeking knife, i “ Hamlet,” and built the flamboyant towers of Cologne. The fables of | the individual who a attacked fancies he is on the edge of the bed, or of 
That I have drawn against a brother's life, the East are amongst its fruits. It rounded the limbs of the Apollo Bel | a precipice, and is about to fall. Nothing can save him from his dan- 
Be in my band when death vedere, and it bads on the breast of Venus. So far, the thing is genial peri he sees with horror the opening gulf, an irresistible force is pushing 
Thunders along, and tramples me beneath enough ; and very convenient when acting as it did or the pupil of Sir | him into it, and he awakes from the shock of his full, Sometimes the 
His heavy squadron's heels, Joshua Reynolds, who declared he could paint three hundred portraits a | images which surroud the child are of a bappy nature, and he laughs 
Or gory felloes of his canuon’s wheels. year, because he required only one sitting. When a sitter came—thus | with delight. At other times there are robbers in the person's apart- 
the story runs—he looked at him for balf-an-bour, and commenced wor! 


k. | ment ; he wishes to fly, but finds an irresistible force biods him to the 


From such a dying bed When he wished to resume, he “ took the man and set bim in the chair.” 








bed, / : spot. The persoa who is a prey to this kiad of hallucination fs ia a state 
Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red, Looking at the chair, he saw the man. But what wasthe end! He was | of violent agitation ; he endeavours to call for belp, bat bis voice is stifled 
And the bald eegle brings thirty yeare in a lunatic asylum! says M. de Boismont, quoting Dr. Wi- | in his throat, and be finds himself speechless. The most imminent dan- 
The clustered stars upon his wide spread wings, gau apparently :—* It is an extraordinary fact that when this gentleman | ger, or even death itself, may form the termination of the crisis ; the 
To sparkle in my sight, — : resumed his pencil, after a lapse of thirty years, he painted nearly as | person wakes up in a state of alarm, aod with his b dy bathed in a pro- 
O, never let my spirit take ber flight! well as when insanity compelled him to discontinue it. His imagination | fuse perspiration ; his pulee is thick, he feels a sensation of choking and 
Y was still exceedingly vivid, as was proved by the portrait I saw him ex- | discomfort; these feelings pase off in a few seconds. Amongst the vari- 
I koow that beauty’s eye ecute, for he bad only two sittings of balf-an-hour each ; the latter | ous forms of nightmare we must not omit that in which the person be- 
Is all the brighter where the gay pennants fiy, solely for the dress and for the eyebrows, which he could not fix in bis | lieves he is condemned to death ; he sees all the preparations made for 
And brazen helmets dance, 5 ag his execution, be is executed, and yet he continues to retain his couscieus- 
And sunshine flashes on the lifted lance : Talma used to boast that on entering the stage he could banish from | ness as if nothing had bappened. 
1 know that bards have sung, his sight the gorgeous dresses and brilliant audience, substituting fur} Fevers will produce bulluciaation and illasion ; yet they also occur in ° 
And people sboated till the welkia rung them a pany of skel . ‘This was a sort of voluntary balluci- | persous of sound mind and in good health. In a medical point of a view 
In r of the brave nation. Wigan mentions an individual who was so accastomed to con. | the nervous and circulatory systems undoubtedly perform a very im- 
Who on the battle-field have foand a grave : jecture up his own image that at length it pertinaciously haunted him. t part in the production of hallucinations; bat the difficulty is, 
Finally, from enjoying the phantasy he came to dread it, and pat au end | how do they act? We are entirely igaorant of this even in the ordinary 
I know that o'er their bones to his existence. e all remember the case of “imaginary disease’’— | operations of the mind. We only know that various stimulants, acti 
Have grateful bands piled monumental stones, wrongly described thus, we think—related by Sir Walter Scott. Nicolai, | on the blood and oa the nervous system, give ter brilliancy and sf 
Some of those piles I’ve seen : of Berlin, was haunted by troops of apparitions, uutil a simple operation | vacity to the ideas, which simply means that there is a greater inflax of 
The one at Lexington upon the green of blood-letting exorcisedthe devilry from bis mind. In these instances, | blood to the brain. We are neither acquainted with the agent which 
Where the first blood was shed, though anatomy might not have det~cted it, there were physical agencies | produces this excitement, where it operates, nor what are the 


And to my country’s independence led ; ? at work. Take also, the following example:—“ A gentleman of high 


which it produces. Must we vot then admit a isposition—that un- 
And others, on our shore, 


attainments was coustantly haunted by a spectre when he retired to rest, | known something—which ia one person gives to apoplexy, in an- 











The “ Battle Monument” at Baltimore, which seemed to attempt his life. When be raised himself in bed, the | other to inflammation, and in a third to softening of the brain, or some 
And that on Bunker's Hill. phantom vanisbed, but reappeared as he resumed the onan pees other form of disease ! 
Ay, and abroad, a few more famous still ; Tt has been os apne that the first Napoleon when he assured General | The causes of ballucination are not to.be confounded with the causes 
Tby * tomb,” Themistocles, Rapp that a bright particular Bonaparte star was shiniog iu the heavens, | of insanity. Moral influences, spreading through the world, have created 
That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas, was but acting a part. Why should we believe so? Nuch glory bad | multitudes of false ideas, such as belief in , astrology, sorcery, di- 
And which the waters kire made him mad. He was exactly the person to thiuk himeelf ia alliance | vination, omens, the raising of spirits, augu necromancy, 
That issue from the Gulf of Salamis. with the sublime powers. The weakness of his character was egoti balism, oracles, the interpretation of dreams, pythonesses, sibyls, 
And thine, too, have I seen, We can easily imagine him gazing at the skies, singling out some special | manes, lares, talismans, the presence of demons in flesh and blood, iacubi, 
Thy mound ot earth, Patroclus, robed in green, lumioary, and eating it with himself, It was uot imposture ; it was | suceabi, familiars, lemares, vamp'rism, possess'on, lycantropby, spirite, 
That, l.ke a natural kooll, folly, aud the folly of a marvellous intellect. When Lord Londonderry | ghosts, spectres, goblins, phantoms, lutins, sylpbides, fairies, evil eyes, 
Sheep climb and nibble over as they stroll, and Lord Castlereagh told their tales about “the Radiant Bay” it was | enchantments, aud witches. When a vivid, credulous, sasceptible ima- 
Watched by some turbaned boy, perfectly reasonable to credit them. The incident did bappen. They | gination enters this forest of horrors, in which “ from every leaf slides 
Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. saw what they alleged thems:lves to have seen, in the same manner that | devilry,” no wonder that it should ever afterwards be haunted. Again, 
a frightened child certainly secs a ghost. We once knew a little girl, | the fabulists bad their share in raising up these barbaric visions, with 
Sach honours grace the bed, eleven years old, who was shut in a cellar as a punishment. When | their monstrous celestial cities, subterrenean worlds, 8 rivers, 
1 know, whereon the warrior lays his head, rel , the colour of her skin had changed ; instead of a rosy Grace | colossal serpents, bas‘lisks, leviathans, and ogres, their phoeoix, flying 
And bears, as life ebbs out, there was an alabastrine spectre. Some diabolical ballucination had been | snakes, krakons, stoyges, cherubim, aod spectral fish. None of this, how- 
The conquered flying, and the conqueror’s shout. present, and she died in agonies of horror. Better an old-fashioned ; over, accounts for that which the wisdom of a British jury would record 
But as bis eye grows dim, flogging than this tampering with a quick fancy. Can we doabt, more- | as “ temporary insanity.” A clerk in a public office in France stated 
What is a colawa or a mound to him? over, that the balf-length figure of a female devoured in a lake of flames | that bis stores had been robbed ; he fell into a low, deepondent condi- 
What, to the parting soul, w all intents and ae gy seen by Rancé,—that Malebranche heard | tion, and declared that the officers of justice were in search of him ; he 
The mellow note of bugles? What the roll u ystic voice of which be spoke,—that Byron was visited by the | saw the gendarmes eurround hie house, the ecaffold prepared, and the 
Ofdrams? No, let me die spectre,—that Johnson real zd his mother’s accents calling bim,— | executiouer in attendance to put him to death. He was taken out in 
Where the blue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, that the vision of a human arm coming oat of a wall appeared to Pope, | order to convince bim that no such scene existed, except in bis imagina- 
And the soft summer air, —or that Goethe was startled by the counterpart of himself? The re- | tion; but it was useless ; he still continaed to see the scaffold and gen- 
As it goes by me, stirs my thin, white hair, cent narrative of a traveller in Egypt is positive evidence that the imagi- | darmes. To escape this imaginary death be committed suicide. ‘ 
And from my forehead dries nation, acted on by some wondrous iofluence, does paint for itself those | Remorse freqaeotly acts in the same manner, as illustrated in the 
The death damp as it gathers, and the skies pictures, and that ia utterly inexplicable relationships. The sleepless | narratives of Suetonius, and by the example of Charles the Fourth of 
Seem waiting to receive dreams of Benvenuto Celiiai are to be accounted for by the anguish of | Spain. M. de Boismont states, that Manoury, who was the enemy of 
My soul to their clear depths! Or let me leave his captivity ; but biug else is y to explain the hallacina- | Urbain Grandier, was chosen, on April 26, 1634, to examine and ascer- 
The world, when round my bed tion of the second Lord Chesterfield. We cite another case :— tain whether, according to the statement of the priorvss, the 


Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered, 


accased had 
‘And the calm voice of prayer “ A youth of eighteen, having no tendency to enthusiasm or romance, aay part of bie bedy which was inssnsibie. falGiled this mission | 
: 


’ - aa : with the greatest burbarity, and one cannot even think of the sufferings 
And boly hymuing eball my soal prepare, aod with ea entire oe of pa area bn — at — for | of the unhappy man without a thrill of horror. He bad, however, ro 
To go and be at rest the benefit of bis health. > : et « aay , py meg y- villages, | son to repent of his cruelties, for, “ returaing one night from visiting a 
With kindred spirite—spirits who have blessed he happened to go into @ church towards the close of day, and was siruck | patient on the outskirts of the town, accompanied by his brother and 
The haman es by the spectre of bis mother, who some men ore | another person, he suddenly cried out, * Ah! there is Grandier! What 

of a painful and lingering disease, an object of great compassion and com- 


By labours, cares, dnd counsels for their good. Tnincration. “The Byure stood between him snd the wal, and remained | 22 ¥% want with me?” He trembled violently, and was seized with a ; 


; : frenzy, from which his companions could not recover him. They took ; 
In my dying hour, salen (pling os ceecopenia ~ pean Rentinn. Oe Seteass bim to his house, talking perpetually to Graudier, whom he seemed to 
Whea oa = and honoar have no power successive evenings, be felt quite ill from the agitation, and hastened off hare _— i scat —- ——F . Gare af tis liters »t 
bear the t up, , , ee nf : ray . same 8 eugy. jurio t 
Or onan lips a ade the cup to Paris to join his father, who was living there. mained in the mate. He died with the idea that Grandier was pre- 
That all ——_ at ~< @ This young man was at Ramsgate “ for the benefit of his health.” He — and endeavoured to keep him away, uttering all the time frightful 
O, let me draw refreshment from the past! had lost bis mother ; and the singular fact added is, that her image bad | exclamations. . Q 
Then let my soul run back, appeared also to his father in Paris, and to bis brother eleewhere. What! The ninth Charles of France a'so fancied himself amidst the Resurrec- 
With peace and joy, along my earthly track, wonder that a basbaod should dream of his wife, and sons of their mo- | tion of St. Bartholomew. Dr. Winslow cities, as an iliastration of the 
And see that all the seeds ther? There are persons who, as M. de Chambre has writtea, being | same fact, Cardinal Beaufort’s death of misery. Among the physical 
That I bave scattered there, ia virtuous deeds, haunted by voices or images, are fully aware that they are the dupes of | causes of hallucinations, there are those which are produced voluntarily 
Have eprung up, and bave given, their imagination. A certain operation takes place spontaneously in | by looking at the sua, or an image of it in a glass, and then directing 
Already, fraits of which to taste in heaven ! the brain, an operation which usually results from a physical sensation. | the vision to a dark part of the room. Amongst other experiments of 
If there be insanity in this, it is partial, and the mind, properly so-called, | this kind, Darwin has related the following :—* I covered a paper, about 
: And though no grassy mound is altogether unaffected, for the individual remains master of his intellect | four inches — with yellow, and with a pea, filled with a blue cvlour, 
Or granite pile says ’tis beroic ground and bis will. wrote upon middle of it the word BANKS, in capitals ; and sitting 
Where my remains repose, Infinitely more formidable, of course, are the hallucinations involving | with my back to the sun, fixed my eyes fur a minute exactly on the cen- 
Still will I —vain hope perhaps—that those insanity. The disease, in these cases, is obvious, although the minutest | tre of the letter N in the word. Alter sbutting my eyes, and shading 
Whom I have striven to bless, dissection might not pass that line at which the mystery of death and | them somewhat with my bands, the colour was distinctly seen in the 
The wanderer reclaimed, the fatherless, creation crosses our path. The victim hears fearful commands shouted | epec‘rum in yellow colours on a bine ground ; and then, on openiug my 
May stand around my grave, or whispered in his ears ; he battles fiercely with the tempters ; their in- 7 on & yellowish wall at twenty fect distance, the magnified name of 
With the poor prisoner, aod poorest slave. fernal importunities him : be was cured by medicine and surgery. ANKS appeared on the wall, written in golden characters.”—*“ A 
Aod breathe an bumble prayer, Calmeil mentions a clergyman demented by the idea that he wrote to | friend of mine,” says Abercrombie, “ bad been one day looking iutently 


at a smul print of the Virgin and Child, and bad sat bending over it for 


die like him whose bones Ideri i ichel. usions scarce! 
=a — _ gery eS be eae S ee uenee uy some time. On raising bis bead he was startled by perceiving at the 


conceive madmen free from them. It is in the very nature of their pa- 
ic-struck 











roxysms to see the room full of murderers; to be pani bags | further end of the apartment a female figure of the size of life, ith a 

HALLUCINATIONS on Sretghes 3 to open imaginary doors to spectral companions. % bliad } child in ber arms. first feeling of surprise having subsided, be in- 

ett lunatic fancied himself encircled by bevies of beautiful women, whom he | stantly traced the source of the illusion, and remarked that the figare 

The Enchanted Land of Hallucination is no very nt realm to | would address alternately with insalts and compliments, In the case of exactly with that which he bad con'emplated in the priat. 
dwell in. It is far better to remain among realities. Even the paradise | this unfortunate, “ there was atrophy of both tue optic nerves.” What, | The illusion continued distinct for about two minutes. sa 

of Hasheesh leads to a Geb of ugly shad Brightly as John Chi- | however, was the physiological truth with regard to Spinello, tcrmented | Successive inquiries tend more firmly to establish = , that, 

naman may dream for awhile, the augels of his opiated fancy are dis- | by his own portrait of the devil? We can comprehend these whatever the original iufluence, the actual malad, on 3 

torted into demons at last. And so with our Western day-dreams, at | mena better than the illusions of touch. People in an insane state fancy | arises from a physical source. Hasheesb, of course, is one — 

as eee ae aaseiea taneheation esau nko beuiapherse at | er destioned Ser they are ying thet pigey goblins ne Goundog one | ide wll ometlce throw the pateat lato « Mt of wild ion, lasing 

it is the tainted i ispheres of | or mutilated ; are fiying ; tha are coursing over e, 
unrea: beauty, with pearl-paved seas, star-faced eyrens, and =—— of | their bodies. Tie lest wes the Saeen Valtuctostion of Berbigaien who | three or four days. The berries of the belladonna excite hallacinatioas 
M. 


! 


" de SS Se ee thought he had Seiad 6 a ae a ae ae 
Explanation of Appariti presents eeveral illustra- | —; this is strange—tha air arow , or t 

aon i Hoofed is deliciously perfumed. Ao inmate of the Salcpetriére tal de- 
fiends, white countenances, terrible discs of blood, | clared that there was a cellar beaeath, “ where they had slaughtered a 
cata, Spares of they | number of men and women, and that every day she pereci &@ most 

borrible sm-ll from the putrefying bodies.” What ic that magic of os- 
t ture which, to the sense of a particular individual, renders a rose loath- 
haunted by the | some and converts steoch into laxary? 
woman 


Some juvatide accumulate sand and small Peremiatag ih bi 


of a most extraordinary character. But there is another view. In r-ading 
the biographies of many meno of geaius, we obtain a convincing proof 
that the conception is converted into an hallucination, or rather that 
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miad the types of these creatious. e have read that Michael 
Angele vemaiand ter Gays guaing, epee vacancy, where he bebeld ot 


those gigantic Leonardo da 
Vinci, when he was commissioned by the prior of habente Marie delle 
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precious stones. Mr. A. passes the day in 
jewels. He returos bome 
« Illusions of the sense of touch will ly lead the 
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THe Alvion, 





Grazia to 


t his celebrated picture of the Last Supper, after having | 
worked at it steadily for some time, suddenly 





who, in consequence, requested 
iilerhrloes painter did not give a direct answer to the duke, but began 
to discourse upon his art, with that enthusiasm which caused it to be 
said of him, that he painted while he spoke ; when he perceived that he 
had satisfied the duke, he observed to those present that the ideas of the 
artist were formed in his brain, and not merely on the canvas, and that 
frequently he was more truly painting when at rest, than whea the 
brush was in bis hand. 

Haydn and Newton worked so nervously that the required to be | 
alone; Gltick was miserable unless in the open air. 








tre of a meadow, with a pianoforte before him, that he com d his} 
“ Iphigenia.” Granville wrought out his idegs while throwing up a) 
velvet cap against the walls aod ceilings, or pldying with a frog ia a 
glase of water. A celebrated French preacher was t to sti- | 
mulate himself by stripping to his shirt and playing on a violin. All| 
this may be called hallucination. Very wide is the difference, however, | 
bet such episodes and that relating to the famous illusions of Pearce, | 
still, we believe, an inmate of Bethlehem Hospital :— 

On the 25th of November, 1840, Mr. Pearce, the author of several 
clever medical works, was tried at the Ceatral Criminal Court for shoot- | 
ing at his wife with intent to murder, aod ye on the ground of in- 
sanity. He was shortly afterwards taken to Betblehem Hospital, where 
he bas remained ever sinve. He entertained the peculiar notion that his 
wife wished to destroy him, and that she had bribed persons to effect hie 
death in various ways, the principal of which was that his bed was con- | 
stantly damped or wetted. This idea seems to have haunted him conti- | 
nually, For some time he refused to leave the gallery in which his cell 
wes austed, and go into the airing-ground ; in order, as it appeared, 
that he might watch his cell-door to prevent anything “ villainous” be- 
ing done. In a letter addressed to the governors of the hospital, Pearce 
argued the point in a very serious and connected manner. “ If,” said 
he, in ike to some of the witnesses, who at various times had stated 
they felt his bedding, and found it dry, “ the simple act of placing one’s 
haod upon a damp fed, or even the immediate impression on a man’s 
body when be gets into it, was infallible, how could it occur so frequently 
that | travellers at times are crippled with rheumatism, or lose their lives 
by remaining al! night in damp bedding? If the thing was so easily dis- 

, nO man of common understanding could be injured by sach a 
proceeding or accident at inns. Technically speaking, the matter of 
which I complain is not a delusion; it is an allegation—a positive 
charge, susceptible of proof, if proper evidence could be brought to bear 
wpon the fact, not warped or suborned by the man or men in whose 

Ihourly am. It would be a sad delusion for me to declare my 

was com of straw instead of flocks, or that I was a pe ree or 

the Pope, or Sir Astley Cooper. I grant that I have no such crotchets. 
My mind is ctly sound, calm, and reflective ; and I implore you to 
consider well the distinction between the things which cannot in nature 
ysically be, and the things which can physically be. It is a vital one 
my a case. It may be told you I have charged persons elsewhere 
with this atrocity of damping my bed. Ihave done so. At the private 
ee, kept by persons of the name of Stillwell, near Uxvridge, 

1 was brought bere, my bed was kep! almost wet for three | 
months, and I only saved my life by sleeping on a large trunk, now in 
the store-room of this hospital, with my daily articles of dress to cover 
me. Some portion of this time the cold was, by Fabrenheit’s scale, eight 
and ten degrees below freezing point.” He then solicited that a lock 
might be pat upon bis cell-door to protect him from this annoyance, and 
concluded bis letter with the following appeal :— 

* I beseech you to commiserate my hard lot. I bave had some little 
claim to the tdtle of gentleman, and bave been estimated by perrons of 
some consideration in society. Iam now, by a wretched chain of cir- 
cumstances, in a great prison-bospital, dragged from ~ : children and 
my home and the comforts of social life, and doomed to herd with des 
peradoes against the State, the destitute and the mad.’ Mr. Pearce was 
afterwards jutroduced, and d the questions put to him ia a very 
Son tein te ben eq Ae ee ET oe that, cine Wie — 

to Boulogne, su to greatest abuse from 
present wife, aod on one occasion had been struck by her, and in- 
the vilest epithets. He complained that, when first brought 

had been “ chammed” with Oxford, and ob- 
associate with that raffian. He had 
language, and tried to improve his mind. 
veyed to him matter of great importance relative to the 
which he had been guilty, and which he (Mr. Pearce) 
of sufficient importance to be communicated to the Secretary of 
accordingly be had written a letter in Latin, communicating 
amstances. It had, however, been taken from him, and he 
whether it had ever been sent to Downing Street. He 
how Oxford boasted of having cajoled Sir A. Morrisoa 
nro into a belief that he was insaue, and how he sent for such 
Jack the Giant-Killer,” in order to make the jury let him off 
ground of insanity. This was what he (Mr. Pearce) wished to 
Secretary of State, and now the letter was used against him. 
some further remarks, Mr. Pearce was questioned by the jury, and 
io the statement that his bed was damped, that deleterious 
ere applied to bis clothes, and that a conspiracy existed against 
He as me from under his clothes a smal! packet, which he said 
ned of the shirt of which mention had beea made, and a 
sonff-box, in which he stated be bad aa parts of the shirt, and which 
be “ demanded”’ to have submitted to 
some other emineat chemist. He 
of Zachariah Pearce, Bishop of Roch , and tr Z 
aod ed, in conclusion, the jury to relieve him from tbe situation io 
w be was placed, The jury returned a verdict to the effect “ that | 
Mr. Pearce was of unsound mind, and that he had been so from the 1é6uh | 
of October, 1840.” 

Where was the possibility, in this case, of tracing a cause ; of precipi- 
tating, so to speak, the nal el t of the delusion ; of analyzing 
the moral and physical mixture, until the particle of intellectual poison | 
had been t By these epidemic superstitions a fantastic belief 
bas prevailed in the Elbe Valley since the Thirty Years’ War. From 
time to time, at midnight, as the people think, ghosts make their ap- 

on the backs of the river. These pb are ted on 

, clothed in a blae uniform faced with red, and traverse the 
country between the different villages, not only causing the greatest 
alarm to those who may be out at that time, but sometimes wounding 
them with their swords, The peasantry say, these apparitions are the 

of Swedish cavaliers, who have remained in the country since 
war. We are inclined to class this superstition with the Moamouth- 
shire belief in corpee candles, and the Brittany faith in translucent vir- 


When all the anecdotes of hallucination and illusion are thoroughly 
examined, and the evidence of eminent men in Britain and on the conti- 
nent is taken into the account, the conclusion that will most probably 
be come to is that, however real a phantom may be to the vision, men- 
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laid it aside. The riers | baps 
* @iscontented at this, made great complaiuts to the Duke Louis le Maure, 
Leonardo to complete bis work. The | H 
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ter the Forty-eight Revolution—not the forty-eighth, which 
sooa come about—the illustrious person to migrate 


the manner 
Jobnson. The noble Moatpensier—for that was bis name—had always 
a ThéAtre Historique, 2 to the unfortunate complication which necessi- 
tated his retirement. How does Alexander—not first, sixth, or 

but Alexander the unique—improve the occasion? In a fashion traly 
Alexandrine. He goes to the director, M. Hostein—hires the box at his 
own proper charges—has it lighted up every night of performance, as 
though waiting for the illustrious exile! Nay, on every im t re- 


sion! This was doing things dramatically : the empty box lighted up 
all night, and expectant, wus a prodigious stroke ; a bit of noble French 
romanticism, which who so well as our Alexander could turn to profit? 
Presently arrives in Paris the confidential person—the consiliarius 4 se- 
aba the noble exile. He meets Dumas, aod, after some promiscuous 
discourse, falls upoa the theatres. 

“ By the way,” asks he who is d seereis, “ have. I my leave of going 
bebind the scenes stil! ?”’ . 
es Have you your key still ?” asks our Alexander, with a certain dig- 
nity. 

“ Yee,” answered the other. 

“ Well then, dear friend, use it to-night. Revolutions may change 
governments, but not locks !’’ 

Sentimeat Damasian al! over! 

“ By the way,” he goes on, “ the Prince gets his tickets in due 
coarse 1” 

“ That he does,” says the person @ secreis. 

“ Tell me, now, what did he say when be received the first ?”’ 

“ He burst out laughing and said, ‘ Ce Farceur de Dumas!’ ” 

Cruel stroke ! unmeet yet not unnatural return for that box illamina- 
tic nightly, But our great man is not discomposed ; he replies calmly. 
* How curious! ia his place I should have barst oat crying !"’ 

In his own dramatic words shall he finish this episode : 

“ T went straight to my desk,” he adds, “‘ You are writing?’ the 





person d secretis remarks, inquisitively. ‘Ob, nothing, nothing, nothing 
—a line merely!’ In truth I did write. I wrote to the Director Hos- 
tein : 


“ Dear Hosrem,— After to-night fog: may dispose of M. la Duc de —— 
sier’s box. I find that it comes a little too expensive paying the rent of a box 
by the year, all to make a Prince laagh.—Yours ever, 
“ Avex. Dumas.” 
It rans well ; and perbaps the little adventure, related with delightful 
openness, in company with many more such fails toa weekly 
ablic, was well worth the year’s rent of the box, and the Prince’s un- 
burst of laughter. However, there it stands, that not ill-fit- 
ting epithet: “Ce Farceur de Dumas!” “ That play-actor, Dumas.” 
or all that, we miss this self-jactitation—this agreeable vanity. We 
have been waning it for some years back. We cannot spare the man 
and bis properties. The sober-gentility men fatigue us. There is 
qrereniem of prigs! Shame on the men who could have laughed 
loudly at y strutting in bis scarlet uniform! 











koaown “ Sbetnaver,” the y-celebrated “ Anton” “ Adamas.” 
Le Jolie Clignoteur, a8 the world knows, besides that “M, Anson,” her 
owner, prom lton, “le thousand 
“ guinées” in caee of his winning? Munificent Anson ! oe 
he be munificent : had be not won close upon a quarter of a million 


ling himself? The grand race was over. cry then is, “ Aux voitures / 
auz voiture: Lunch is now the end for which all strive. Again, bas not 
this luaching been depicted ~~ times over—nowhere more hese 4 
than in defunct Household Words, till lately eo very familiar in our mouths 

That “ standing upon Fortoum and Masoa,” that delicious and most ap- 
petizing disembowelling of Fortum and Mason ; that positive manifesta- 
tion of those immortal victuallers, dwelt on so ly—so rung in 





portan: 
t was in the cen-| presentation, the illustrious exile receives at Seville bis ticket of admis-| pleasant changes and lively quips, will never be absent from the well- 


| ordered mind, thinking of the day’s ceremonial. Yet our swart for- 
| eigner, from his drag top, describes it brilliantly. 

“ Dioner was now the prevailing thought! soul present set 
himself to the work. Hamper of bread—hamper meat—hamper of 
fish—of vegetables—ot wine—of ice —all were cut open in one second. 
In another second the 's were split open ; the fowls dismembered ; the 
| hams sliced into sh ; the lobsters cracked. As the first champagne 
| cork exploded into the air, a sound like the rolling fire of musquetry 
| spread over the whole field. No words could give an idea of thirty 
| thousahd men, women, and children, sacking three thousand carriages to 
| the report of sixty thousand corks exploding! It lasted a whole hour. 
; Ask me not to depict what occurred all that time : it could only be con- 
| sidered the universal orgy preceding by four-and-twenty hours the end of 

the world. I do believe that a race came off in the midst of it all, but no 
one troubled themselves about it.”’ 
| Atthe close of the day it becomes time to think of journeying home- 
wards. Then are heard the well-known and familiar cries of Englishmen 
| when excited: “ Forward !—To right!—Go before!” Terrible task, 
| that of returning. “ How was it accomplished? Tarn away your eyes, 
| kind Heaven! and make me not accouatable for the blows show on 
| men and unfortunate animale.” Clear of the course, then begins the 
| terrible retrograding. “The dust of the morning had not had time to 
| Settle ; it was still floating in the air. We discovered it waiting for us. 
| We had the satisfaction of amalgamating with it such dust as we had now 
newly raised. Every carriage brought with it its own special cloud—its 
own particular simoom—its individual khamsin !” At ten o’clock they 
dismounted “a London Coffee House.” bair, dress, hands, gloves, 
| all were of the one colour. “ We had half-an-inch of dust glued to our 
| faces; a whole inch to our clothes. We had ten of being over- 
turned ; twenty of being écrasé (smashed). We had overturned and 
ecrasé’d fellow-creatures in plenty ; bat then we had assisted at the Derby- 


| day.” 

Now for the epilogue. Why called Derby-day? Alexander explains 
| it to his French brethren : “ C’est bien si (Tis plain enough) : It is be- 
| cause it was established by the Patri: of the Torys, Lord Derby!” 
| See of the Tories! This is not so bad from a Frenchman and 
| foreigner. 





—_— 


THE ALPINE CLUB. 


Such ey is| Transactions of learned societies are not, generally speaking, a very 
der is to| int 





nature! and therefore refreshing. Again we say, this Al 


be desiderated, and should be welcomed when be makes sign of stirring. 
Of late he bas been heard of towards Muscovy, foraging for new impres- | 
sions of travel ; concerning which long heads will be sceptical, and make | 


affirmation strong that be has been buried in some Paris slum, or in 
some lonely provincial town: which would be only more of that de- 
lightful end most welcome idiosyncrasy. 

Not so long since he was —— = in London, “ takin’ notes’’—among 
us, however, bat for five days. Term stretching from one Monday to 
the proximate Saturday ; which span was ingeniously selected for avoid- 
ance of the terrible black beast (bée noir) known to Frenchmen as an 


English Sanday. From that awful day they shrink : for is it not (Alex-| fi 


re log.) “ one day cut out from the week, fifty-four days cat out from 
the year, and two or three thousand days cut out from a human life?” 
So he contrived to give the Sunday the slip, and arrived and was gone 
before the close of the great Derby week. He had, in fact, come for 
those Isthmian games. He had a craving for this —— develop- 
ment of le Sport. He had an excusable weakness, too, English china. 
“ For I must confess,” be says, “ that after the porcelain of China and 
Japan, I most relish English”? What, before the exquisite Freach,— 
Miaton before Sevres? Certainly not; but the fact is, “I cannot fill 
with gold those delicate Sevres tea-cups ;”’ and so, if he does not fancy 
them, it is because they are beyond bis purse measure, and not because 
they are wu ecia! Still ‘there is a conscientiousness and solidity 
about English china much to be commended, which introduces a neat 
little mot, to the effect that “ Eaglishmen, who are the least artistic and 
most pains-taking people ia the world, by dint of their very industry, 
almost reach to art.” 

Mr. Daniel, of New Bond Street, treats him very henteemely, refusio 
to accept more than cost price for his wares) The scene is Pemasieel 
for us ; the actors bow and interchange magnificently-turned sentiments. 
“ Suppose I carry away your whole stock?” M. Daniel inclines —— 
with singular courtesy : ‘I shal renew it,’ was the simple ans’ 
which introduces an exquisite Boswellian trait, “ Do you believe,’’ says 
our Alexander, “ that if Walter Scott or Byron had paid our trad i 


ting description of literature ; and if the — Clab had con- 
| fined itself in Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ; a Series of Excursions by Mem- 
) bers of the Alpine Clab, to dissertations on geology and on the motion 
of glaciers, its memoirs would in all probability have afforded no excep- 
| tion to the general rule. This, however, is so far from being the case 
| that the volume edited by Mr. Ball appears to us to be one of the most 
| entertaining, and in many ts one of the most curious, which have 
fallen under our observation for a long time. For several years a 

succession of volumes have been publi recording the — jons— 
| for they frequently deserve that name—of English tourists in the —— 

Al Professor Forbes’s great work was probably the first to set 
| jon in this country, but since its publication extension of rail- 
| ways has converted the Alps into a sort of playground, to which large 
| classes os visitors flock in the summer and autama months = the 

same pie whieh awe whe pee See ere e 
| selves to the counties appropriate for such —— ountaineering, 
| indeed, has become a sort of field sport, with which neither the 

of ee, the growth of encloeures, nor the increased value of 
is likely to interfere in the least degree. We may plough up every 
common and enclose every forest in Wo wet eoiewinate & 
domesticate our game, but the Alps and their ee ae wo ceeny to 
mutable as anything in this world can be ; and if their character changes 
at all, the change will be spread over geological periods. 

We do not at all wonder at the fascinations which the a in ques- 
tion appears to possess. It is hardly possible to imagine an exercise 
which combines so many attractions. The effort implied in taking a 
long day’s walk is a very pleasant and healthy one, nor is there any 
form of exercise which im so few artificial restraints on those who 
enjoy it, or leaves individual tastes such unrestricted play. These and 
other obvious attractions are quite enough to make walking tours a fa- 
vourite amusement even in such quiet couatries as our own, but when 
the scene is changed to the Alps, the attraction is indefinitely increased. 
The glorious beauty of the mountains is only one of the charms which 
they pos-ess. To mavy minds their marvellous strangeness is even more 








such a visit, there would have been one who would have so treated 
them?” Delici because ious, manifestation of his nature! 
One bright morning a drag and-four stood before the London Coffee 





set off at a gallop, because “ on the Derby day everything goes at full 
gallop, even the donkeys.” If only Gaudio, or Jadin, or Théophile, or 
others of the Parisian brotherhood, were there te see the swart, mulatto 
face perched high, and wie | disguised with a veil! for, with a 
Frenchman’s coascientiousness, he would have, of course, adapted bim- 
self to the strictest canons of “le Sport.” Though he does not confess to it, 
we may take it that Alexander wore a blue veil. He describes minatel 

all the different orders of carriage encumbering the road, among which 
we find “ ‘¢ Braice ;’ mysterious appellation, which can | develope 
itself on that auspicious day, or is not so well known as it deserves to 
be. A world cf explanation is likewise due on the head of the convey- 
ances known as Mofredars, scarcely familiar to the English public, even 
on Derby days, which draws from retirement such strange accommoda- 
tions as , le Quatre en- Main, le Brougham (“ invented by mylord 
for the purpose of going down to the House without being obliged to 


by a“ coatchman.” The cab, which must be carefully "distinguished 
from te Hansom Patent Safety, is that well-knowa vehicle where the 
“ coatchman” sits behind the passenger : the name is shortened from ca- 
brivlet. These English, - our Derby-day observer, have such a way 
of abbreviating : tarniog Lor eonaiea tobe Lor Broum; Porto into 


in monosyliables only !” 
The scene on the road has been described ad nauseam ; and yet will 
most likely be described every year, ian news-columns and elsewhere, so 











ysical, and however impossible it may be at presea 
cally, to fix the source and centre of the disease by the examination of 
victims afier death, there is something in the buman body which, bow- 
ever minute, would explain the y of the mind, if only the micro- 
scope of science were subtle enough to discover it. 


——— 


DUMAS AT THE DERBY. 


Alexander—not of All the Russias; not the Macedonian, ballasted 
with such handsome epithet as Great; not Sixth of the name under 
Tiara shadow ; not ab Alezandro, who must have lived and died neither 
more nor less than an uuwieldy folio ; none of these ; but an Alexander, 
for all that, first of his own line, with a speciality of bis own! It is 
Alexandre pére, father of Alexandre fils, whom all the world koows. 
Too long hast thou beea silent, Alick, son of the long-bow, thy Gasco- 
Bosweliian ehatter too long hushed. That wonderful reeling off of Ro- 
mance four-in-band ; that spider's web-epinning, which seemed as if, by 
saspeasion of natural laws, one spider could spin of bis owa body four 
contem webs, has been too long given over—too much ne- 
giected! What if, under of ugly courts, it bas come out that 
omnnines Oe inglorious insects had beeu working secretly ? what boots 
it? we He was splendide mendaz—a dazzling eXaggera'or—a lovea- 
ble Boabdil! We love his , desiderate his rhodomontade. He 
is good company for ail that; it is a sia to be hurd upoa him. 

“Ce Farcear de Damas” was the pee santos to bim (very un- 
baodsomely) by aa illustrious Bourboa—oue of ihose i 


eT A 


long as the Isthmian celebration shall endure. Our Alexander, perched 
high upon bis drag, makes his observations too. Upon the horses: 
“ Animals of all races, forms, sizes—the and the broken-down, 
the dead as well as the living ; shambling, trotting, stumbling, gallop- 
ing, ip this Valley of Jehosophat ; nst each other, overtura- 
ing each other to the sound of cruaching covering the road with 
ruins, to which no one pays the slightest atteation.......You must be 
not merely coaichman, but pilot also ; having to pay more regard to the 
waves than to the rocks—each wave gbrickiog, crying, swearing, mar- 
muring, singing, threatening, railing, and cursing: for each wave bas 
from four to tweaty crests.” 

The scene on the course has been “ worked’’ many times over, down to 
the late Fritbian handling. What seemed to strike Alexander most was 
the now immortal Aunt Sally. “ You may throw the sticks as you 


the business is to hit, not so much the object, as the director or directress 
of the institution, who, standing a little bebiad, springs into the air, or 
jomps to the right or left, according as they are menaced.” There is the 
gume of the Bow, too, “ of which the target is a wretcbed gamin, who has 
to jump to and fro, without defence of any kiad or nature, though a storm 
of arrows flying simultaneously from twelve bows and tweaty-four hands. 
All this goes on in the midst of a compact crowd !” 

Once, Alexander tells us, an ingenious speculator extemporised a sort 
of shootiog-gallery in the middle of the throog, where ail might perfect 
their aim at the small charge of one peany per shot. Curious to say, the 


recreation went on without interfereace—even from the police, “ who are 
always invisible oa these occasions,” 


Presently comes the race. It seems this was the Blink Bonnie 
tly year— 


iT 


six; 
than 





a eleven mouths ; spokea of 
‘bit 
Jolie 


oA eri Bonale i 


ie Clagnoteur. 


take any one with him’’), aod /e Sweep chaise! They are mostly driven | 


port ; and it is likely they will end by speaking “ like the big drams of | blocks of stone, transported from place to 
the orchestra, ! 


pressive, and it is this side of their character that modern investigators 
| have made so prominent. A gentl visiting Chamouni for the firat 
| time, surprised his companioas by remarking, after a silent observation 
| of some length, that the glaciers appeared to him obtrusive and unmean- 





test of Professor Faraday, or | House, waiting to take M. Dumas and his friends down to Epsom. They | ing ; and, strange as the remark was, it bad a certain kind of trath. To 


| come on a hot summer’s day upon huge piles of ice, looking at first like 
| confused masses of rubbish, creates a strange feeling of bewilderment. 
| It is almost impossible for the unpractised eye to attach any definite no- 
tions to objects which look as if they belonged to some order of things 
| entirely foreign to that to which it is accustomed, nor is it till after the 
| acquisition of a good deal of experience that they begin to shape them- 
selves into an orderly whole. If the author of the curious remark which 
we have quoted bad spent a few days in traversing and studying any 
| one of the greater glaciers—if he bad familiarized himself with the phe- 
| nomena poiated out by Professor Forbes and Tyndall in illustration of 
their theories as to the nature and constitution of glaciers—he would 
| probably have arrived at a very different opiaion about them. Hardly 
| any object can impress the imagiaation so powerfully as those huge 
rivers of ice, every element of which bear witnees with more or less 
| clearness to the constitution of the whole. The marvellous arrangement 
aad intricate symmetry of the moraines and crevasses—the exquisite 
beauty of the latter, not only in their colour and in their outline, but in 
their most minute detai!s—the wonderful curiosities with wh:ch the gla- 
ciers abound—the caverns, the moulins, the dirt-baods which have given 
tise to so much ingenious speculation—and, above all, the activity with 
which the vast mass erects monuments of itself, in the shape of huge 
on its surface, and of 
deep scores engraved on the polished faces of the hardest rocks that form 
its banks—all these, and a th d other beauties and wonders, form an 
endless subject of admiration to every one who is so fortunate as to have 
an opportunity of observing them. 
It cannot, however, be denied that the principal charm of the Alps, to 
a considerable proportion of those who habitually visit them for the pur- 
pose of making excursions, is to be found in the mere love of adventure 
which is so strong an ingredient in the ity of most of our field 
ta. Scrambling over tai — bas v much the 


spor g 
same sort of charms as fox-bun' 
occur ; and if the climber of moun- 
stands 





| 
} 
| 








they are more serious when they 
tains does not require the same special skill as the hantsman, be 

in need of a good deal more strength. Many a rider bold enough to be 
“the clerical hero of a modern novel, would find it a serious matter to 
walk for fourteen bours over ice, snow, aod rocks, 
however, be graduated so az to suit all capacities. 
and most venturesome of the excursions descri 
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please—either gently or with all your strength. The delicious part of} as were formidable tests for the ae 
not 


nerves ; bat others were certain! 
ately active and able-bodied 


“< 


ve a notion of the general character of a book exclusively com- 
posed of them ; but a few general observations may be drawa from them 
as to the character of the amusement which has become so popular. The 
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or at least very fatiguing ; but those who are not included in 
categories will find bat li in the Alps, except from a 
very few causes against most of which ae Fe cae re 
precautions. Against precipices yw at. 
tying a rope round each 


person is almost a co} te 
when the danger is apparent, it is usually approached with so much care 


to reduce it very materially. The best proof of the degree to which 
it is in fact pata A is, that the accidents which have occurred in the 
Alps have almost invariably happened 





ing eandstone cliffs of stupend t above the common, there used 
| sometimes, as I suppose there are ia the lives of all children at the Wells, 
| to be dark days in my life—days of d tion to the pantiles and 
| band—uoder which calamities my only consolation used to be in watch- 
| ing, at every turn in my walk, the welling forth of the spring over the 





| ling over its saffron stain, came back to me as the strongest image con- | 
uected with the place ; and it struck me that you might not be unwil- 
ling, to-night, to think a little over the full significance of that saffron 





in places which were only dan- | stain, and of the power, in other ways and other functions, of the steely | deep grayish or purple hue of our fine Welsh slates on 
because they looked safe. Am easy slope covered with slippery | element to which so many bere owe returning strength and life ;—cbief | ble roofs, made more blue still by the colour of interv 


laborious peace, is as honourable as the soldiers’ scarlet of laborious 
battle—suppose all those cottage roofs, I say, tarned at once into the 
colourof unbaked clay, the colour of street gutters in rainy weather. 
That’s what they would be, without iron. 

There is, however, yet another effect of colour in our English country 


of 
When this is not possible, and orange rim of its marble basin. The memory of the clear water, spark- | towns which, perbaps, you may not all yourselves have noticed, but for 


which you must take the word of a sketcher. They are not so often 
merely warm scarlet as they are warm purple ;—a more beautifal colour 
still: and they owe this colour to a mingling with the vermillion of the 
the more respecta- 
ening atmosphere 


or a cliff which is so unimpressive in its appearance as to invite | as it has been always, and is yet more and more markedly so day by | If you examine one of these Welsh slates freshly broken, you will fiad its 


tious approaches, is far more — to be the scene of an accidest 
than the top of Monte Rosa or Mont Blanc. Here and there, however, 
cases do arise in which either rashneés or misfortune exposes people to 
very serious risks indeed. One or two instances of the kind are recorded 


a among the precious gifts of the earth. | 
he subject is, of course, too wide to be more suggestively treated ; | 
| and even my suggestions must be few, and drawn chiefly from my own | 

fields of work ; nevertheless, I think I shall have time to indicate some 


purple colour clear and vivid ; »nd although never strikingly so after it 
bas been long exposed to weather, it always retains enough of the tint 
to give rich harmonies of distant purple in opposition to the green of 
our woods and the fields) Whatever brightness or power there is in the 


in the book before us. The most striking are those which azise from the | courses ef thought which you may afterwards follow out for yourselves | hue is entirely owing to the oxide of iron. Without it the slates would 


fall of large stones down the mountain sides. These are specially dan- 
gerous in crossing the cowoirs or shoots which run from the top to the 
bottom of the steeper heights, and form a sort of natural passage for the 
debris of the mountains. On the western side of Mont Blanc Mr. Hawkins 
met with an adventure of this kind which deserves quotation, as being 
decidedly the most dangerous thing mentioned in the whole book :— 


“ The scene here was one of the most exciting possible. The couloir | 


was, perhaps, from fifty to seventy feet across, at an inclination varying 
from 40° to 50° ; the whole of this space, together with the adjoining 
parts of the aréie, was swept by a shower of fragments of rock of all 
sizes, which came whizzing and bounding down the slope, not conti- 
nuously, or we shoald never have got over, but in volleys, the larger 
rocks breaking up and scattering ia all directions as a fell. These 
stones are almost the only real danger which it is impossible to guard 

inst ; but I never witnessed a similar cannonade to the one we en- 
dured on this occasion. The wind and noise were deafening ; from time 
to time a buge bleck would come flying, apparently over the top of the 
aiguille, dispersing us for several minutes in utter confusion. It was 
necessary to cross, however ; so our friend, the ancien chasseur, with great 
pluck went first and cut the steps, taking advantage of lulls in the ene- 
my’s fire ; and, one by one, the rest of us left cover and got over. The 
stones could be seen coming round a corner some distance overhead ; 
and, on their a shout was raised to warn the individual 
crossing, who, however, could only stand still, for whilst putting one’s 
feet with precaution into the steps, it was impossible to ‘dodge,’ there 
being an equal risk of being hit and of losing one’s balance, and so being 
hurled, in company with the other missiles, over the precipice. We 
gained the other side, however, in safety.” 

Occasionally, particular persons do things which may possibly be 
safe for them, but which would for ordinary people be dangerous in the 
extreme. Professor Tyndall, whose speculations on glaciers have at- 
tracted so much attention, So to carry this temper to a greater 
pitch than "vy one else. On one he ded Monte Rosa 
alone; on another—described at length in the present volume—he 
ascended the Col du Géant with no companion except a boy employed 
at the inn at Montanvert. Those who have read Professor Forbes’s ac- 
count of the pass, or have seen it, as many of our readers probably have, 
will be able to form a notion of the extraordinary audacity of such a 
feat. The labyrinth of crevasses in which Professor Tyndall was in- 
volved, without any previous knowledge of the route, tries to the ut- 
most the skill of the most Be paneyee | guides. On one occasion he 
actually fell into a crevasge, was only saved from instant death by 
a ledge of ice which lay three or four feet below its opening. Fortu- 
nately for the friends of persons who have a taste for mountaineering, it 
is very unlikely that Professor Tyndall’s example should often be fol- 
lowed. It may be doubted whether even his skill in such exploits alto- 
gether exempts him from the imputation of a rashness which it is not 
very easy to justify. 

The ordinary ran of the adventures commemorated by the Alpine 
Club are of 8 or less desperate character than those to which we have 
referred ; bat they required, for the most part, a very remarkable degree 
of courage and enterprise, to say nothing of strength. The ascent of 
the Schreckhorn by Mr. Anderson, that of the Finster Aarhorn by Mr. 
Hawkins on the western side of Mont Blanc, are excellent specimens of 





first-rate performances of this kind. In a literary point of view, vay 4 - 


of thom are of very great merit. Mr. Wills’s t of his passag 
the Glacier du Tour and the Glacier de Salena from the Col de Balme 
to Orsitres is perbaps one of the most interesting papers in the whole 
book. The Glacier du Tour rans up from the Valley of Chamouni to the 
top of the Mont Blanc range, and opens on to the Glacier de Salena 
which runs down on the other side, by a cleft hardly five feet wide in the 
wall of rock which forms the top of the pass. Mr Wilis and his friends 
clambered up the first glacier, through the cleft, and down the second 

lacier for a whole day, setting out, in consequence of bad weather, as 
fate asSA.M. Theo uence was that at nightfall they found them- 
eelves on the slope of a cliff, where, with a good deal of trouble, they se- 
cured fuel and, water, and bivouacked in the open air, thousands of feet 
above the sea, with very short commons for supper. The scene of the 
bivouac was so steep that it was only with the greatest difficulty that the 
party kept themselves and their fire from slipping down the cliff and 
on to the glacier below in a body. They did not reach the end of their 
journey till balf-past ten on the next morning, more than twenty-six hours 
after they set out, ‘ 

Though conspicuous for the power ‘with which it is narrated, Mr. 
Wells's performance is not in itself more than a sample of the extraordi- 
nary performances of the members of the Alpine Club. We have only 
room to epitomize in the fewest ble words two or three of the more 
striking. In August, 1856, Mr. Hawkins and three friends sat down, a8 
it were, to besiege Moot Blanc at St. Gervais, on the western side of the 
mountain. Between the 14th of August and the 4th of September they 
made no less than four attempts to ascend the mountain, and were on 
each occasion driven back by the weather after attaining great heights. 
On the last of these occasions they set off late, intending to sleep on the 
Dome du Gouté—a bare ‘dome of snow, often mistaken by casual ob- 
servers for the top of Mont Bianc, far above the Grands Mulets, and en- 
tirely without shelter of any kind. When they reached the Dome it was 
quite dark, and so stormy that staying there was out of the question, 
and they had to descend in the dark, reaching the bottom at four on the 
next morning. Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Hardy ascended the Bristenstock 
by themselves, and, trying to descend by a new route, lost their way. 
After sleeping on the edge of a cliff without food or fire, they effected 
their return after thirty-six hours’ exposure. Mr. Anderson ascended 
one of the peaks of the Shreckbora, sleeping out on the mountain for a 
couple of nights, and being all but swept into a crevasse by an avalanche 
which actually passed over the party, who saved themselves by holding 
oa to their axes fixed into the ice. 

There is something eminently characteristic in the passion for adven- 
ture which these poe | similar exploits illustrate. Some unnecessary risk 
may be incurred, but if people never run unnecessary risks they will 
never face unavoidable risks as they should be faced. Audacity, self- 

liance, d are magnificent qualities, and we must not 
quarrel with those who cultivate them in the only way in which they 

can be cultivated. That people should sometimes run risks which they 
might avoid in the hunting-field, in boats and yachts, on rivers, fens, and 
mountains, is a very slight evil in comparison with the advantage which 
accrues to the nation at large from the high standard of courage and 
vigour which these sports maintain fn the classes whose daily life is 
passed in sedentary occupations. We doubt very much whether any 
class in the world contains so large a jon of persons who unite in 
themselves courage, bardibood, and intelligence, as the upper and mid- 
dle classes of our own countrymen.—London paper. 


—————— 
THE WORK OF IRON. 
A Lecture delivered at Tunbridge Wels, February, 1858. 
BY JOHN RUSKIN. 








When first I beard that you wished me to address you this evening, it | greater part of that warm and satisfactory app depends 
was a matter of some doubt with me whetber I could fiad any subject | rich scarlet colour of the bricks and tiles. It does not belong to the neat 
that would possess any sufficient interest for you to justify my bringing | building—very neat building has an uocomfortable ratber than a com- 
houses oa a winter’s night. When I ven- | fortable look—hut it depends on the warm building ; our villages are 
tare to speak aboat my.own special business of art, it is almost always | dressed in red tiles as our women are in red cl ; and it does not 
before students of art, among whom I may sometimes permit myself to | matter how worn the cloaks, or bow bent and bowed the roof may be, so 
be dall, if I can feel that I am useful: bat a mere talk about art, espe- long as there are no holes in eitber one or the other, and the sobered bu: 
cially without examples to refer to (and I have been unable to prepare ) unextinguishable colour still glows in the shadow of the bood 

this lecture), is seldom of much interest toa | among the green mosses of the gable. And whatdo you 

general audience. As I was considering what you migtt best bear with | your tiles of cottage roof? You don’t paint them. It 
me in speaking about, there came natarally into my mind a subject con- | puts all that Joveiy vermilion into the clay fur you; and 
origin vermilion bat 


you out of your comfortable 


in- | towns would become—ag'y enough, iadeed, already, some 
still comfortable- of tbat 


if they interest = ; und so I will not shriuk from the full scope of the 
subject which I have announced to you—the functions of Iron, in Nature, | 
Art, and Policy. | 
Without more preface I will take up the firet bead. | 
I. Iron in Narure.—You all probably know that the ochreous stain, | 
which, perhaps, is often thought to spoil the basin of your spring, is 
iron in a state of rust: and when you see rusty iron in other places you 
generally think, not only that it spoils the places it stains, but that it is 
spoiled itself—that rusty iron is spoiled iron. 
For most of our uses it generally is s0; and because we cannot use 
a rusty koife or razor so well as a polisjed one, we suppose it to be a 
great defect in iron that it is subject to rust. Bat not at all. Oa the 
contrary, the most perfect and useful state of it is that ochreous stain ; and 
therefore it is endowed with so ready a disposition to get itself into that 
state. It is not a fault in the iron, bat a virtue, to be so foad of getting 
! Tasted, for in that condition it fulfils its most important functions in the 
universe, and most kindly duties to mankind. Ney, in a certain sense, 
| and almost a literal one, we may say that iron rusted is Living ; but 
when pure or polished, Dead. You all probably kaow what in the 
| mixed air we breathe, the part of it essentially needful to us is called 
| Oxygen ; and that thie substance is to all animals, ia the most accurate 
| Sense of the word, “ breath of life.” The nervous power of life is a dif 
| ferent thing ; but the supporting element of the breath, without which 
| the blood, and therefore the life, cannot be nourished, is the oxygen. 
Now it is this very same air which the iron breathes when it gets rusty. 
| It takes the oxygen from the atmosphere as eagerly as we do, though 
| it uses it differeatly. The iron keeps all that it gets; we, and other 
| animals, part with it again ; but the metal absolutely keeps what it has 
| once received of this aerial gift; and the ochreous dust which we so 
much despise is, in fact, just so much nobler than pare iron, in so far as 
it is iron and the air. Nobler, and more useful—for, indeed, as I shall be 
able to show you presently—the main service of this metal, and of all 
other metals, to us, is not in making knives, and scissors, and pokers, 
| apd pans, bat in making the ground we feed from, and nearly ali the 
substances first needful to our existence. For these are all nothing but 
metals and oxygen—metals with breath put iato them. Sand, lime, 
| clay, and the rest of the earths—potash and soda, and the rest of the al- 
| kalies—are all of them metals which have undergone this, so to speck, 
vital, change, and have been rendered fit for the service of man by per- 
| manent uaity with the purest air which he himself breathes, There is 
only ove metal which does not rust readily ; and that, in its inflaence on 
| Man hitherto, bas caused Death rather than Life ; it will not be put to 


| its right use till it is made a pavement of, and so trodden under foot. 
| Is there not something striking io this fact, considered largely as one of 
| the types, or lessons, furnished by the inanimate creation? Here you 
| have your hard, bright, cold, lifeless metal—good enough for swords 
and scissors—but not for food. You think, perbaps, that your iron is 
wonderfully usefal in a pure form, but how would you like the world, if 
all your meadows, instead of grass, grew nothing but iron wire—if all 
your arabje ground, instead of being made of sand and clay, were sud- 
denly turned into flat surfaces of steel—if the whole earth, instead of its 
green and glowing sphere, rich with forest and flower, showed nothing 
but the image of the vast furnace of a ghastly engine—a globe of black, 
lifeless, exoriated metal? It would be that,—probably it was oace that ; 
buat assuredly it would be, were it not that all the substance of which it 
made sucks and breathes the brilliaocy of the atmosphere ; and as it 
breathes, softening from its iless hardaess, it falls into fraitful and 
beneficent dust ; gathering itself again into the earths from which we 
feed, and the stones with which we build ;—into the rocks that frame the 
mountains, and the sands that bind the sea. 

Hence, it is impossible for you to take up the most insignificant peb- 
ble at your feet, without being able to , if you like, this curious les- 
son init. You look upon it at first as if it were earth ouly. Nay, it 
answers, “I am not earth—I am earth and air in one ; part of that blue 
heaven which you love, and long for, is already in me ; it is all my life 
—without it I should be nothing, and able for nothing ; I could not min- 
ister to you, nor nourish you—I should be a crue! and betpices thivg ; 
bat, b there is, rdiog to my need and place in creation, a kind 
of soul in me, I have become capable of good, and helpful in the circles 
of vitality.” 

Thus far the same interest attaches to all the earths, and all the me- 
tals of which they are made ; but a deeper interest, and larger benefi- 
cence belong to that ochreous earth of iron which stains the marble of 
| your springs. It stains much besides that marble. It stains the great 

earth wheresoever you caa see it, far and wide—it is the colouring sab- 
stance appointed to colour the globe for the sight, as well as subdue it 
to the service of man. You have just seen your hills covered with snow, 
and, perhaps, have enjoyed, at first, the contrast of their fair white with 
the dark blocks of pine woods ; but have you ever cousidered how you 
would like them always white—not pure white, bat dirty white—the 
white of thaw, with all the cbiil of snow in it, bat nove of its brightness ? 
That is what the colour of the earth would be without its iron; that 
would be its colour, not here or there only, but in all places, and at all 
times. Follow out that idea until you get it ia some detail. Think 
first of your pretty gravel walks iu your gardens, yellow and fine, like 
plots sunshine between the flower-beds; fancy them all suddenly 
| tarned to the colour of ashes, That is what they would be withoat iron 
ochre, Think of your winding walks over the common, as warm to the 
eye as they are dry to the foot, aod imagine them all laid down suddeoly 
with gray cinders. Then pass beyond the common into ecstasy. and 
pause at the first ploughed field. that you see sweeping up the hill sides 
in the sun, with its deep brown furrows, and wealth of ridges all a-glow, 
heaved aside by the ploagh-share, like deep folds of a mantle of russot 
velvet—faney it all changed suddenly into grisly furrows in a field of 
mud. That is what it would be withoat iron. 

Pass on, in fancy, over bill and dale, tili you reach the bending line 
of the sea shore ; go down upon its breezy beach—watch the white foam 
flashing among the amber of it, and all the blue sea embayed in belts of 
gold : then fancy those circlets of far sweeping shore uly pat into 
mounds of mourning—all those golden sands turned ig slime ; 
the fairies no more able to call to each other, “ Come unto yellow 
sands ;” but, “ Come unto these drab sands.” That is what they would 
be, without iron. 

Iron is in some sort, therefore, the sunshine and light of landscape, so 
for as that light depends on the ground ; but it is a source of another 
kiod of sunshine, quite as important to us in the way we live at present 
—sunshine, not «f landscape, but of dwelling-place. 

In these days of swift locomotion I may doubtless assume that most of 
wy audience have been somewhere out of Eagland—have beea ia Scot- 
land, or France, or Switzerland. Whatever may bave been their impres- 
sion, on returning to their own country, of its superiority or inferiority 
in otber respects, they cannot bat have felt one thing about it—the com- 
fortable look of its towns and villages. Foreign towns are often very 
picturesque, very beautiful, but tbey never have qaite that look of warm 
self-sufficiency and wholesome quiet with which our villages nestle them- 
selves down among the green fields. If you will take the trouble to 
examine into the sources of this impression, you will find that by far _ 
upoa t 
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either be pale stone colour, or cold gray, or black. 

: Thus far we have only been considering the use and pleasantness of 
iron in the common earth of clay. But there are three kinds of earth 
which in mixed mass and prevalent quantity, form the world. Those 
are, in common language, the earths of clay,{of lime, acd of flint. Many 
other elements are mingled with these in sparing quantities ; but the 
great frame and substance of the earth is made of these three, so that 
wherever you siand on solid ground, in any country of the globe, the 
thing that is mainly under your feet will be either clay, limestone, or 
some condition of the earth of flint, mingled with both. 

These being what we have usually to deal with, Nature seems to have 
set herself to make these three substances as interesting to us, and as 
beautiful for us, as she can. The clay, being a soft and changeable sub- 
stance, she doesn’t take much pains about it, as we have seen, till it is 
baked ; she brings the colour into it only when it receives a permanent 
form. But the limestone and flint she paints, in her own way, in their 
native state: and her object in painting them seems to be mach the 
same as in her painting of flowers ; to draw us, careless and idle human 
creatures, to watch her a little, aod see what she is about--that being 
oa the whole good for us, her children. For Natare is always carrying 
oa very strange work with this limestone and flint of hers : laying down 
beds of them at the bottom of the sea ; building islands out of the sea ; 
filling chinks and veins in mountains with curivus treasures; petrifying 
mosses, and trees, and shells ; in fact, carrying on all sorts of business, 
subterranean or submarine, which it woul i be bighly desirable for us, who 
profit and live by it, to notice as it goes on, And apparently to lead us 
to do this, she makes picture-books for us of limestone and flint; and 
tempts us, like foolish children as we are, to read her books by the pretty 
colours in them. The pretty colours in her limestone-books form those 
variegated marbles which all mankind have taken delight to polish and 
build with from the beginning of time; and the pretty colours in her 
fliat-books form those agates, jaspers, coruelians, bloodstones, onyxes, 
cairogorms, chrysoprases, which men have in like manner taken delight 
to cut, and polish, and make ornaments of, from the beginning of time ; 
and yet, so much of babies are they, and so fund of looking at the pic- 
tures instead of reading the book, that I question whether, afier six thou- 
sand years of cutting and polishing, there are above two or three people 
out of any given hundred, who kaow, or care to know, how a bit of 
agate or a bit of marble was made, or painted.+ 

How it was made, may not be always very easy to say ; bat with what 
it was painted there is no manner of question. All those beautiful vio- 
let veiaings and variegations of the marbles of Sicily and Spain, the 
glowing orange and amber colours of those Siena, the deep russett of the 
Rosso antico, and the blood-colour of all the precious jaspers that earich 
the temples of Italy ; and, finally, all the lovely transitions of tint in the 
pebbles of Scotland and the Rhine, which form, though not the most pre- 
cious, 4 far the most interesting portion of our modern jeweller’s work ; 
—all these are painted by nature with this one material only, vari- 
ously proportioned and applied—the oxide of iron that stains your Tan- 
bridge springs. 

But this is not all, nor the best part of the work ofiron. Its service in 
producing these beautiful stones is only rendered to rich people, who can 
afford to quarry and polish them. But nature paints for all the world, 
poor and rich together ; and while, therefore, she thus adorns the inner- 
most rocks of her hills, to tempt your investigation, or indulge your 
luxury,—sbe paints, far more caretully, the outsides of the hills, which 
are for the eyes of the shepherd and the ploughman. I spoke beg now 
of the effect in the roofs of our villages of their purple slates: but if the 
slates are beautiful even in their flat and forma! rows on 
much more are they beautiful on the rugged crests and flanks of their 
vative mountains. Have you ever red, in speaking as we do so 
often of distant blue bills, what it is that makes them blue? To a cer- 
tain extent it is dist ; but diet alone will not doit. Many bille 
1 ok white, however distant. That lovely dark purple colour of our 
Welsh and Highland bills is owing, not to their distance mereiy, but to 
their rocke. me of their rocks are, indeed, too dark to be beautiful, 
being bleck or ashy gray ; owing to imperfect and porous structare. 
But when you see this dark colour dached with rasset and blue, and 
coming out in masees among the green ferns, so purple that you can 
hardly tell qf first whether it is rock or heather, then you must thank 
your old Tunbridge friend, the oxide of iron. 

But this isnot all. Itis necessary for the beauty of hill scenery that 
Nature should colour not only her soft rocks, but ber hard ones; and 
she colours them with the same thing, only more beautifully. Perbaps 
you have wondered at my use of the word “ purple,” so often of stones ; 
but the Greeks, and still more the Romans, who had profound respect 
for purple, used it of stone longago. You have all beard of “ byry” 
as among the most precious of the harder massive stones colour 
which gave it that noble name, as well as that which gives the flash to 
all the rosy granite of Egypt—yes, and to the rosiest summits of the 
-~ themselves—is still owing to the same substance—your humble oxide 
of iron. 

And last of all : 

A nobler colour than all these—the noblest colour ever seen on this 
earth—one which belongs to a strength greater than that of the Egyp- 
tian granite, and to a beauty greater thaa that of the sanset or the rose 
—is still mysteriously connected with the presence of this dark iron. I 
believe it is not ascertained on what the crimson of blood actually de- 
pends ; bat the coloar is connected, of course, with its vitality, that 
vitality with the existence of iron as one of its substantial elements, 

Ie it not strange to find this stern and strong metal mingled so deli- 
cately in our human life, that we cannot even blush without its belp? 
Thiok ofsit, my fair and gentle hearers ; bow terrible the alternative— 
sometimes you have actually no choice but to be briaen-faced, or iron- 
faced ! 





In this slight review of some of the functions of the metal, you observe 
that I confine myself strictly to its operations as a colouring element. 
I should only confuse your conception of the facts, if | endeavoured to 
describe its uses as a substantial element, either in strengthening rocks, 
or influencing vegetation by the decomposition of rocks. I have not, 
therefore, even glanced at any of the more serious uses of the metal in 
the economy of nature. But what I wish you to carry clearly away 
with you is the remembrance that in all these uses the metal would be 
nothing without the air. The pure metal has no power, and never oc- 
curs in nature at all except in meteoric stones, whose fall no one can 
accoum for, and which are useless after they have fallen: in the neces- 
sary work of the world, the iron is invariably joined with the oxygen, 
ol weal be capable of no service or beauty whatever without it. 


oo 


SCHLOSS-EISHAUSEN ; A MYSTERY. 
Continued from last week. 

At first, as we have seen, he bad not “ the Palace” wholly to bimeelf ; 
the agent, one Handechab, and his wife, ar agéd pair, having part of the 
ground floor. These were quiet honest people, willing enough to ha- 
mour the Count by keeping silence In-doors, and shutting intruders out : 
and we find that their assiduity was acknowledged by liberal presents 
from bis “kitchen and cellar.” Their diligence in this respect must 
have been extreme. “ Oace,” says the reporter, “ when a boy of nine, I 
was sent on some errand to this old mao. Io great terror, and steppin 
on tiptoe, I stole up the steps leading to the ball-door. Before I coul 
touch the bell-bandle, the door was quietly opened from within ; it was 
the agent bimself, who drew me, with a good matured whisper, hastily 
into his room.” Even here the old gentleman, “ in bis coffee-brown ga- 
bardine,” would not venture to speak above his breath ; and in spite of 





is this oxide of iron. Think, therefore, w 


looking—if instead warm brick red, the houses 
became all pepper-and-salt colour. Faney your country villages chang- 


words and the “ present of a picture-book,” there was ing 80 
xia wal ond alarming to the boy in all this conetraint, that “he was 
teartily glad to escape from the enchanted castle.” 

Yet even this excess of care to avoid offence could not reconcile the 
Count to the presence of other inmates under the same roof. He offered 
to quit the place and take a lodging in the 














clamber- | ing from that homeiy scarlet of theirs which, in its sweet suggestion of | village, which, afier some demur, they consented to do: a sad change, 
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Meantime, Seauptat! cat gales ” had produced effects 

| on 0 ec 
bat far from desirable, within his own establishment. 
ity years of the staid valet de-chambre, as it proved, could not 
‘him from the universal passion : and who can be severe on the 
cook-maid, a simple young lass, doomed to such an imprisonment, 
thout any company but that of a resplendent gentleman,—as no 
he seemed to her rustic eyes—if she was (oo seusible of his attrac- 
result might have besa expected, th it was untoward. 
me the cook produced two children in succession. What 
In the first place, each of the babies, as soon as born, 
packed off to nurse in the village ; and it was farther or- 
the mother should not communicate with either nurse or chil- 
otherwise than the window. A severe punishment for her 
ion, truly. In that solitude, how she must have yearned day 
of her infants! and it will be seen what came 
of her longing for their company. For the rest, the Count 


es like a mao of the world. It might well occur to him 
vitable under the circumstances, that with a new maid 
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the same gz might in. There may have been expostula- 
tions, hye In at tee valet, which it on not expedient a. 
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;. to say nothing of the natural reluctance, on her master’s, to 
dize his dinners—the Count being somewhat of an epicure. In 
the babies were sequestered, but the mother, by her own choice, 
bard conditions, retained place. 
after the birth of her second child, probably in 1815 or 1816, 
If was carried to a yet stiller home,—iu which all he had 
all he knew, whatever these might be, were hushed in perpetual 
e had fallen sick once before, but was soon cured by a physl- 
from Hildburghausen. On thai . ccasion. the doctor, when he paid 
second visit, finding his patient nearly well, seemed inclined to stay 
gossip with him ; fhink’n , 20 doubt, that news of the Palace and 
its inmates might be refreshing to other convalescents in towo. But 
man, hastily cutting him short, begged him, in evident uneasiness, to 
at ; for “ the gnddige Herr was apt to take things strangely now 
” $o that the doctor had to return in an unsatisfied mood. 
doctor, when summoned on the second attack of illoess, found 
ready hopeless, and so reported it in answer toa message from 
ingu if there was any chance of recovery? Whereupon, 
his retarn home, another message arrived from the Count, to 
t that, as physic was of no avail,“ he would not trouble the doc- 
further about his servant, but let him pass his last hours in com- 
en a glass of wine.”” And thus, whether comfortably or not, the 
fellow died ;, without “further trouble” to or from the doctor, and 
\ oly Fe a village nurse, who was required, before coming, to take 
a ence as to anythiog that might occur during her watch by 
the bed. Whether this vow was broken I do not know, or whether 
the story was merely a popular legend,—but it was said in the village 
that the man had been terribly restless in his last moments, begging 
hard to be allowed to see a clergyman ; but that the Count would not 
suffer it. This, I say, may have been an idle rumour; it is, however, a 
fact, that once before the man, while in good health, had applied to the 
pastor, saying that he wished to make confession to him (as the Lutheran 
manner is), in order to receive the Communion afterwards, “ but secret- 
ly, since the Count must not hear of it.” With this condition the minis- 
ter refused to comply ; and the application was not repeated. 
On the man’s decease, the usual inquiry as to name, &c., being made 
J the clergyman, for insertion in the burial register, the Count gave 
 description—* Philip Scharre, aged sixty to sixty-six, native of 
Switzerland ;” particulars the correctness of which there are no means 
of testing. One strange circumstance respecting the deceased came to 
ht at a later period ; namely, that for twenty years after his death— 
eed, until the Count’s own—letters from time to time continued to 
arrive at the hall, addressed to him as before. Were these merely covers 
to some private correspondence of the Count? or was the death of this 
confidential servant to be concealed from relations or friends, who might 
otherwise arrive and prosecute disagreeable inquiries? 
After this Philip died, the cook was the only domestic left in the Pa- 
lace. For the car:iage a driver was found in the village, the son of a 
but decent family, whose only brother was deaf and dumb. This lad 
the care of the stables, but was never admitted to the house while 
his charge lasted. . It did not last long ; circumstances, accidental both, 
to first to the daily drives being curtailed, and then to the car- 
riage being laid by altogether. Occasion first was a demand for toll on 
the Coburg part of the road, which provoked the Count’s irascible tem- 
pe He had been accustomed, as we have seen, to drive out on the 
ighway towards Rodach, over the boundary, and turn back just before 
reaching the bar at the entrance of that town. One day the collector, 
when the carriage was wheeling round as usual, came up, and civilly re- 
presented to the Count that, as he had so long been constantly using the 
road without ever passing the bar, it would be only fair to pay him 
something in lieu of toll. On this the Count flamed up in high indigna- 
tion, threw the man a crown piece, and drove off, looking uautterable 
thin From that day the carriage never again went beyond the Hild- 
pees y ausen boundary, the drives being thus shortened by more than one- 
; for although there was road enough in the opposite direction, to- 
wards eye aoe. the Count would seldom, if ever, take that way. 
A second offence, nearer home, came on the heel of this. The Crown 
tenant, Herr Kaiser, with whom the horses stood at livery on liberal 
board wages, took it into his head to ask a higher charge for their keep ; 
a mere i tion, the Count thought, as indeed it seems to have been. 
His way of resenting it was singular enough. On the day following the 
missed their favourite spectacle of “his Lordship’s carriage 
stopping the way” at the usual hour. Instead of this, a little later, a 
great trampling and splashing was heard in the place ; and the curious 
public running out to see what it might be, beheld the bailiff and his 
son, “ to our great amazement, mounted on the Count’s horses, and urg- 
ing them down the street, with much ado to keep their seats and hold 
them in.” The Count, it appeared, had had the bailiff suddenly called 
gp fumes ihe night, to make there and then an offer for the pair; and 
the man having done so, on terms that showed he must have been wide 
awake at the , they were sold to him off-hand at one-third of their 
value. This morning he is getting his purchase home as well as he may. 
Tois incident broke the last slight link between the inmates of Schloss- 
and the world that lay without. From that moment neither 
the Count nor the lady, for years to come, ever quitted the immediate 
pam of the hall, and would probably have stayed there while life 
, but for circumstances that happened long afterwards. Meanwhile, 
if is noticeable that al the horses were sold, “ his Lordship con- 
tinued to pay the farmer bie charge for stabling and keep as heretofore,” 
in spite, too, of the offence the man bad given him ; and this sinecure 
was paid as long as he lived. -“Phe-fellow,”’ he was reported to have 
said, “shall not think that I parted with my horses on account of their 
op werk but I will not lie at the mercy of impudent exactions.” 
ge exercise being thus given up, and some kind of airing indis- 
pensable, the Count forthwith hired from the same farmer—there being 
no help for it—a small meadow of his, or grassy close rather, lying in 
the rear of the hall, and only separated from by a gulley, at the bottom 
of which rons a brook which you cross by a band-bridge. The spot, 
sheltered by a hedge of tall bushes, was already well secladed from pub- 
lic view; but this was not found sufficient, and the Count had it entirely 
screened by a palisade of boards eight feet in height. Here, from 1816 
or thereaboute—for our reporter is not particular in dates—the solitary 
inmates, invisible to passers-by, took such enjoyment as they allowed 
themselves in the open air; and at this point the system of seclusion, 
which had ear a been narrowing around them, may be termed com- 
ary Wi the om no domestic but a single female, herself con- 
to the premises, and forbidden to approach the private apartments ; 
out. of doors, a rood of meadow, in which nothing can be seen beyond its 
enclosure ; no human voice to be heard from without, scarcely a human 
form to be seen at a distance from the meadows—with “ universal si- 
lence covering all.” Such was the confined, mute, monotonous prison 
in whichithe will of one or of both deliberately condemned two living 
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creatures to the best of their 
What couia be the ee , of such self-immolation ? 
At Hildburghausen we saw Count a man in his prime—vigorous, 











ait, handsome ; sumptuous ia his habits and courtly in bis bear- 
ing, Tite bas Gut iehy cose ensioned vas ciitteesaes, At Eishao- 
Soe a ene Sone Micon, Were 14 8 ieee ot Ee etennen 
and impatience are the more prominent features ; quite 
Compatible. however, with those of the earlier ture, dae allowance 
bt Be for the different circumstances in w they were respec- 
vely drawn. 
At a distance, when driving out, I had seen him several times, and 


here | once met him nearly face to face ; an occasion which I shall never for- 


get. I may observe that by that time it had already come to be under- 
stood throughout the village that all disturbance near the Palace must 
be avoided ; children were not to play in the neighbourhood ; above all, 
no one was to peep into the windows. An anecdote will show how far 
this prevailed amongst us. There was a cousin of mine, a boy of four, 
on a visit at our house. One night he bap to wake up, between 
three and four ; his nurse, too. got oat of bed, and looking ont at the 
night in the direction of the Palace, which was not far off, she said, 
“There, see! the Count has light in his room already.” “ Nurse, 
nurse !” the child exclaimed, quite alarmed, “do not you know uacle 
told us that nobody must see the Count’s windows?” I was myself 
eleven or twelve years old at the time, but hardly less apprebensive ;” 
—the mystery, in fact, already hangs like a shadow dver the whole vil- 
lage. “Once, however, in the eagerness of play, I bad ran on head-fore- 
most until I had got close to the Palace, and found myself on the nar- 
row path which leads to it over the brook. At once I saw the formida- 
ble t on the bridge, coming towards me from the Palace at a rapid 
ee A boy in the Riesengebirge, suddenly appalled by the sight of 

libezahl, could not have been more startled. I see him at this mo- 
ment, in his green beaver hat, long dark-coloured frock, and white 
stockings ; the masculine well-cut features, clear brown complexion, set 
off by thick locks and bushy whiskers of raven black—the fire of his eye, 
the elastic firmness of his hasty step. I squeezed myself as close to the 
balustrade as I could, and stood still, with my cap off, as he went by 
without seeming to notice me. But a few paces farther on he wheeled 
abruptly round, as if out of humoar, and passing me again before I had 
recovered courage to set off, rapidly strode back to the Palace.” On 
the same spot be was once met by the Do gyp bs maid, when carrying 
grain to the mill. She was in a great fright, and wanted to turn back, 
bat he called out to her kindly, “ You are heavily loaded ; I will wait 
until you huve crossed over.”” These two are the only instances on re- 
cord of his having been seen or heard to speak by any one out of doors 
after the period in question. One or two only of the residents—Bach- 
mann, a surgeon ; the old Constable Schiund, useful in suppressing dis- 
turbances ; Christ, the carpenter, in favour as a sedate and a good work- 
man ;—these, with « few others on business or work of necessity, could 
tell of having been within the building, and come to speech of “his 
Lordship” during that space of twenty years or more. All agreed in 
praising his high air and gracious manners ; but were above all strack 
with a certain surprising force and fluency in his discourse, proving, 
among other things, a perfect command of German. Frau Kaiser, the 
refractory farmer’s wife, in her goings to and fro about the premises, 
had now and then a kind word from the recluse, who regarded her as a 
more civilized being than her husband ; and indeed, towards his end, 
was known to declare that he had found the women in general more 
tractable and just than the mea, in Germany—a remark noticeable only 
as a glimpse of his own character, since he could not have much know- 
ledge of theirs. 

So far, in all that has been seen or surmised there is nothing, people 
said, that bespeaks an anchorite by choice, still less the torpid misan- 
thrope : everythiag, on the contrary, looks healthy, bold, and mercurial. 
He appears as a mano used to the world and made to enjoy it; notlikea 
sluggish epicure, but with one of those strong sanguine constitutious 
which reguire everything in full measure—activity and power, as well 
as indulgence. His personal habits are splendid and exquisite ; he 
dresses richly ; “he never wears a pair silk stockings longer than a 
fortuight ;” his table is served with every delicacy that the country af- 
fords ; his wines, mostly French, are of select growths; these, with 
‘“* porter and other rare liquors,” are so freely consumed, that the servants 
fiad the sale of empty bottles a perquisite of some value. His sense of 
cleanliness, of which curious instances are related, is fastidious to a de- 
gree; a counterpart, as I take it, to his impatience of disorder and 
noise, both excessive, but hardly to be termed morbid in the face of 
other instances of the kind ; amongst which it will suffice to recal the 
great names of Wallenstein and our first William Pitt. It may rather 
be observed that the dislike of senseless uproar is on the whole a dis- 
tinctive mark of the higher sort of refined and ripened natures—especi- 
ally of such as are prone to the exercise of solitary thought—as con- 
trasted with the propensity to mere din and tumalt which is essentially 
coarse and boyish, or with the insensibility to disorder of all kinds that 
marks grosser natures ouly, in whatever class. That in the case before 
us this disposition belonged to no feeble character, might easily be 
seen} on the contrary, everything about the man breathed vivacity, 
force, and Courage, to which, as the ¢equel abundantly proved, he added 
an iron strength of will. 

So much for his personal appearance and habits. Of the rest less is 
known. One would say that he cannot be indifferent to the world, 
though he resolutely excludes it. Witness his busy correspondence, his 
eager devouring of newspapers, his curiosity to all that happens in his 
neighbourhood,—not to speak of his numerous bounties. Intellectual 
tastes and resources he may be supposed to have (that they were rich 
and various was afterwards known) ; bat he is Seapoeg | not one of 
those who seek retirement for the sake of study. Nor can he be a proud 
man driven by poverty to shun the open ways of life. His receipt, say 
the registers at the Post, has annually amounted to some 12.000 florins 
(nearly £1,000 sterling) ; an income then amply sufficient for the ex- 
penses of a gentleman in most of the capitals of Europe ; and whenever 
the occasion calls for extra means more is always forthcomiag. For what 
purpose ? to be lavished on the defences of a den in an obscure corner of 
Germany! He wastes, you may say, on darkening his existence, as 
much as would enable a man of the world to shine in it. 

In short, here is a gentleman endowed with everythiag to fit him for 
the business and pleasures of life, secluding himself from it with elabo- 
rate contrivance and effort, and at an enormous cost of every kind, 
without a single visible motive for such an unusual proceeding. Some 
cause there must be—something, too, in the sense of an external pres- 
sure, coercing these natural dispositions and acquired advantages. Could 
it be personal to himself? or would not conjegture rather poiut towards 
the lady? , 

As to her, everything was left to imagination, for nothing whatever 
was known. From ths few doubtful glimpses that were caught of her 
appearance at rare intervals, it was concluded that she was young and 
beautiful ; bat even this had been disputed. In the early days at Eis- 
hausen, the Count would now and then appear with her in the “ Palace 
meadow,” where they were in sight of passers-by. On such occasions, 
the peasants spoke with rapture of her slender and elegant form, the 
daintiness of her tread, and the fawn-like grace of her motions. “No 
one could doubt,” they said, when the two were together, “ which was 
really the chief persou.”” ( Vornehemste) “ at her side his lordship seemed 
@ mere subaltern or dependent.” In such relations the clown’s eye, it 
is sald, often sees further than the courtier’s ; and this contrast, as the 
villagers described it, with one whose bearing when alone had by others 
been thought so distinguished, was regarded as full of significance. 

And thea, how carefully she is hidden, how jealously guarded! From 
the time when the carriage airings cease, she disappears altogether in 
the recesses of the Palace, which is forbidden ground to all but the Count 
himself. To those constantly on the watch, at some careless moment, 
perhaps, a half-drawn curtaia might betray a glimpse of her person at 
the window ; or they would fancy that the shadow of her veiled figure, 
passing to and fro in the close, was now and then discernible through a 
crevice in the palisade. P 

“ For my part,” says the reporter, “although a resident for fifteen 
years in the village, either altogether or during the holidays, I never 
saw the Countess but on two dccasions ; and on one of them only had a 
tolerably distinct view of her, from a distance, namely, by means of a 
spygiass. It was, [think, in 1818. She was at an open window, busied 
in feeding a cat that stood on the ground outside. To me she appeared 
a perfect beauty—a brunette, with features peculiarly delicate, expres- 
sive, as I thought, of a disposition naturally gay, but clouded by a 
slight shade of melancholy. At}the moment when I saw her she was 
leaniog in a graceful negligent attitude out of the window, with her 
shaw! half thrown off her shoulders, like a child playing with its pet. I 
have still before my eyes the grace with which the fair Countess crum- 
bled.the morsels of cake between her fingers, and then daintily wiped 
their tips on ber handkerchief.” 

Oa some such occasion it must have been that a peasant passing by 
beard her calling “ Pass, puss!” the only words, it seems, she was ever 
known to utter within the hearing of Eishausen ; and these were Greek 
to the natives, Puss being no catcall in Thiizingen, though used, I find, 
in Westphalia, Hanover, and Holland, as with us. It is no wonder that 
she was fond of dumb favourites; poor thing! and lavished on them the 
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and birds, as well as Puss, would come to her. window to 
; and we shall see. after she is gone, the furese’y wae 
below it, whining caress 
him more. 

Was her confinement volun care with which the Count re- 
pelled intraders oh bis own privacy, was nothing compared wi 
tude on her behalf. She was not to be seen—not even to be of. 
Of her presence, under his roof not a word ever voluntarily fell from his 
lips throughout her lifetime ; and nothing could offend hie 
the slightest hint of her existence, still more any inquisitiveness on the 
subject. The pastor’s wife, for instance, soon after coming to Eishausen, 
innocently sent by the errand-woman a nosegay, “ with respectful com- 
pliments for the Countess,”—a harmless civility enough, one would 
think. The servant reported that “his lordship must have been much 
pleased, for on phareie, the flowers and message, he danced about the 
room like one bewitched.” The true meaning of this emotion, however, 

ily reached the parsonage : the Count was angry beyond measure 
that such an indiscreet li should have been taken, begged to be 
spared any repetition of it. No more posies were offered. It was agreed 
to be understood from thenceforth that no lady whatever was in being 
at the halli—for any social notice, at all events. 

There was a certain Hildburghausen Raths-herr, employed by the Count 
in some affaire, to whom at firat he was less reserved than usual, consult- 
ing him now and then on matters of business, even after the removal to 
Eishausen. The old gentleman, on one of his calls, veritured to observe, 
that “in Hildb' the people were very curious to know who his 
lady might be.”. The Count’s brow darkened. “I think it best,” ‘he 
said, in a very stern manner, “ that you should be able to say to them 
traly that you know nothing about it.” Whereupon, ringing the bell, 
he ordered the councillor’s carriage. The Raths-herr never more returned 
to the Palace. 

Not only was the curiosity of strangers rebuked : the very servants of 
the house were forbidden to look at the lady. ‘In the fine season, every 
morning, after the messenger had arrived from town, the Count would 
go out to walk in the close for an hour or so. On his return to the hall, 
the same woman (Frau Schmidt) appeared at the entrance, and stood 
outside, waiting, with her back to the door. This was opened from within, 
and the Countess, thickly veiled, came out ; whereupon Frau Schmidt, 
without looking back—such being the order—stepped on before her over 
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the bridge to the clgse, and unlocked the gate, placing herself behind it 
when opened. So s6on as she was aware that the Countess had gone in, 
it was again locked, and the woman remained on guard outside so lon 


as she stayed within. From his windows, meanwhile, the Count coul 
watch the lady as she paced up and down the enclosure. When she 
wished to return she made a sign to him with her handkerchief ; this was 
repeated by the Count to the sentinel, who marshalled ihe lady back 
again to the house in the same way as when she came.” For more than 
twenty long years, when the weather permitted, did these two women, each 
one would say, pitiable alike, enact this strange procession ; and in all 
those years the sentinel, as she afterwards averred, never once heard the 
voice of her prisoner, nor had sight of her face, even within doors ; yet 
after the man Philip’s death, this Frau Schmidt was the most trusted of all 
the Count’s servants ! 

Whatever care might be taken, it was impossible to prevent some part 
of this from being known ; and being known, it was natural that the cu- 
rious in both town and village, who had seen what the Count himself 
was like, should suspect that in his solitude or his secret, whatever that 
might be, the efficient cause and the chief party concerned must be the 
lady,—his wife, mistress, kinswoman, prisoner.—who could tell? No 
wonder that the strangest reports got abroad. “From six to ten years 
after the uaknown came to Kishausen, it was the fixed belief of a part of 
the public” that she was a monster ;—nothing less, in short, than a pig- 
faced lady! Some maintained that she had actually been seen by a hair- 
dresser at Coburg on some occasion, before the strangers arrived at Hil- 
burghausen ; “that he was much shocked,” as he may well have been, 
“and would swear to the discovery.”” The theory of the mask has al- 
ready been mentioned. Of this and other rumours it will suffice to say, 
pe —— nothing was certain, everything might be fancied by excited 
credulity. 

Was it jealousy? There was no trace of arival. Fear from pursuit? 
By whom, for what reason? and who had seen or heard of pursuers? 
She might be a fugitive nun, said some ; an escaped criminal, said others 
of the more extravagant sort ; but the problem was no better explained 
by such hypotheses. Knowing persons of diplomatic tendencies would 
shake their heads mysteriously, and whisper hints of an emigrant of high, 
it might be of the highest rank ; of unspeakable political complications ; 
or reason of state, sublime though pitiless, &c. Misty pedants dream 
the while of a Nemesis stalking in royal chambers ; or weave romances 
of hairbreadth escapes and thrice-wonderful secrets; in the midst of 
which an enchanted and enchanting princess, somewhat too much @ la 
mode de Barbari, is dimly visible under a cloud,—one day, let us hope, to 
be dissolved, to the general satisfaction of mankind. 

Such notions could not fail to be impressive in a small provincial cir- 
cle, where the current of intellect is not of the clearest—fluit Jutulentus— 
and an appetite for the marvellous, ever apt to take the unknown for the 
magaificent, is not controlled by much acquaintance with the world. 
But it must be admitted that on one side of these portentous surmises, at 
least, there was something plausible to be said. See what a man this 
Count is : what trivial cause, what, indeed, but a cause of the highest im- 
portance, could make him a willing party to such a living death ? @here 
must be something very precious or very perilous, where such determined 
vigilance, at so terrible a cost, is not begrudged to keep it out of sight. 
This, of course, may be urged, supposing, what seems most likely, that 
| the lady is the main object in the question. But what if she were not 
| after all, the principal party? Is it mot possible that the Count may be 
| deeply concerned, the while, on his own behalf? 

Here was material enough, at all events, for debate and conjecture ; 
enough at once to excite and perplex curiosity,—to which, as will be 
seen, further incentives were not wanting in the sequel. 

In communities like this of Eishausen, too small to possess a munici- 
pality of their own, and included in some district (Kreis), the centre of 
which is at a distance, the pastor (Pfarrer) becomes an important figure. 
As spiritual guide of his flock, in the school as well as in church, his di- 
rect influence is great with a people accustomed to reverence its teach- 
ers. Besides this, he is naturally asked for advice and direction in other 
things, in virtue of superior knowledge and social rank, where the resi- 
dent official is a Dorfschulze—something between Dogberry and Verges— 
and the parson is perhaps the only educated man in the village. In 
such cases, especially when his conduct is exemplary, he may be de- 
scribed as, in practice, a kind of honorary Mayor. Such was the position 
# one, the connexion with whom forms a strange episode in the Count’s 

istory. 

Two years after his arrival, the cure falling vacant, there succeeded 
to it a clergyman of a higher class than the common sort of country par- 
sons. He was a gentleman of superior abilities and learning ; until 
lately tutor to the Duke’s children, who, when they had ceased to be pu- 
pils still honoured him with their friendship, and would now and then 
visit the manse at Eishausen. This naturally raised his consequence in 
the parish beyond the usual grounds of authority; so that he seems to 
have had the virtual control, in secular as well as Spiritual affairs, of the 
village. The Count, who had a quick eye for all that happened in his 
neighbourhood, especially when his own convenience might be con- 
cerned, could not fail to observe the influence enjoyed by the Pastor. 
They soon fell into communication. 

A ground common to both was not wanting. The Count’s charities 
had been many and liberal from his first arrival in these parts; and in 
that respect, to say nothing of mere curiosity, he would interest a Pas- 
tor, who found him so kind to his r. The commanication once 
opened in this way, by messages and inquiries, led by degrees to other 
things ; and before long the parson appears as the medium through 
which the Count conveys not only his alms, but his wishes and com- 
plaints also, to the village. Nay, he comes forward, on his own mere 
motion, on an early occasion, to mediate on behalf of his neighbour in 
high quarters—with results more gracious than welcome to the recluse. 

It has already been said that he coveted complete possession of “ the 
Palace.” This is Crown property ; would not a favourable word from 
my Serene patrons smooth the difficulties which the Board of Domains 
throws in the way? In short, the matter was conveyed to the ear of 
the reigning Duchess (Charlotte of Mecklenburg, sister to Queen 
Louise of Prussia). She had already been interested in the stranger 
—not to say curious—from general report ; and now honoured him with 
an obliging note, saying that she was glad to’assure him of the Duke’s 
compliance with his wish, in acknowledgment of the kindness shown to 
his poorer subjects. This act of favour disturbed the Count extremely ; 
but to receive it in silence was impossible, and an answer, however re- 
luctantly, was forthwith retarned. It was in French, a model, it is 
said, of courtly e: on, brief, eloquent, but diplomatic ; conveyin, 
a due sense of the honour bestowed; and yet leaving not one Seem 
Se Whisk tary ferther ecunitenioatien estld be attached. The handwrit- 
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his ghness, 
her in writing ; “ indisposition rendering it im 
to have thathonoyr.” Theexcuse was accepted. Indeed the du- 
family seem on all occasions to have been most indulgent towards the 
ase : Eishausen, they behaved 
an great delicacy, taking care in their walks through the village to 
avoid the neighbourhood of the mysterious house. Here let me suggest 
one reason their consideration, which it may be well to bear in 
mind at fature of this narrative, The State was not only small, 
but poor ; its whole revenpe barely exceeded the income of an English 
leman ; the means of its inhabitants in general were narrow, and 
great indigence prevailed among the lower classes. In such circum- 
the presence of one who yearly expended ten to twelve thousand 
in the country was no frifling advantage; and it might not have 
easy to find another tenant for the residence at Eishausen at once so 
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therefore be a matter of policy, as well as of good feeling, to treat so 
profitable a denizen with respect. Once, when the governor of the School 
of Industry, having received his donation, was puzzled to know how to 
publish it in the official account, the Princess Amelia, then patroness, 

reesed this view of the case, when she said, with feminine tact, “ Write 
—-From a man whods known to us only by his beneficence.”” 

A liberality flowing, if not profuse, was indeed one of the many strong 
features of his character. In his position it might be prudent; but there 
can be no doubt that it was impulsive. This might be seen in the sin- 
gularities which often marked its exercise. 1t irked him to be directly 
asked for anything ; beggars by profession he could not abide, and once 
wished, with some heat, “for but one of the French gens @’ , with 
whom he would undertake to clear the whole country of sach vagabonds.” 
Yet the cook had a daily allowance of coppers for mendicants who came 
to the window. “The free will gift only,” he said, “has any value.” 
Even in his choleric moods a generous feeling would prevail ; and those 
who had angered him the most were forgiven as soon as they were known 
to be in trouble. The farmer Kaiser, for instance, was a perpetual rock 
of offence ; once, immediately after some act of his had highly incensed 
the Couat, he learned that the man’s child was very ill. Refreshments 
were immediately sent from the Hall, with a message offering any far- 
ther help in his power. The same disposition which took delight in feed- 
ing sparrows at the window, made him select (through his telescope) 
various favourites among the village children: of these some were even 
summoned to the Hall at Christmas, to receive gifts from the Count’s 
own hand. Workmen whom he employed, if they behaved to his satis- 
faction, were sure to be remembered on their birth-days and at festival 
times. Other liberalities of his were more eccentric. There was a lad 
to whom he gave for some time a monthly allowance of twenty-four 
kreutzers, solely because he had noticed that, when passing the Hall, the 
boy always looked another way ; and Frau Kajser one day received a 
present of wine, because it had been observed by the Count that, on 
quitting the house (in an ill temper), she had passed the cook’s child 
and nurse on the bridge without speaking. He had another strange way 
in money matters ; when vexed or disappointed he seemed to take com- 
fort in fining himself. His agent, for instance, had been iastructed to 
order from Paris, to arrive by a given day, an expensive pendule. It 
came, but one day after the time fixed, and was instantly sent back to 
the agent. The Count would not receive it,—but he inclosed the money 
to pay the bill. When the lease of the meadow—which the farmer, as 
we have seen, sublet to him—expired, the Board of Domains said, “ If it 
be let to the Count direct, he is rich, and we shall charge twenty florins” 
(far more than Kaiser had paid, but not so much as he had charged the 
Count). The latter replied that “ Kaiser had received forty, and that it 
would distress him to pay less to the commissioners of the Duke.” 
There might be something of ostentation here ; but it is of a handsome 
gentlemanly kind. ae z 

I have said that charities first made him and ihe pastor acquainted. 
Civilities followed. Would-not the Parson like to see a newspaper now 
and then? The offer was gratefhily accepted, and the supply large and 
constant ; not German only, but French and Eaglish journals were on 
the list ; all, as before, of the “royalist” complexion. Every day on 
rising the Parson found a newspaper, neatly enclosed, which had been 
slipped under his door by the errand woman on returning from her early 
call at “the Palace.’ The news at the time were exciting, the War of 
Liberation being then at its height. Before long the day-messenger be- 
gan to bring, by word of mouth, comments and additions of the Count’s 
own, to articles of particular interest.- These soon grew frequent : and 
the Pastor was struck by the point and sagacity of the remarks, which 
seemed to imply no slight knowledge of European politics. Answers 
and counter-replies naturally flowed from such interesting communica- 
tions—iransmitted on both sides by verbal messages. Then the Count 
would require some book, either from the school library or from town, 
which the Pastor would gladly procure : but how is it possible to guess 
the titles, as repeated by an ignorant woman—even of German, still 
more of French or Latin books? It was necessary to send them in writ- 
ing. Here began an interchange of notes, which soon became a daily 
occupation on both sides, with all the incidents of a copious general cor- 
respondence, between friends at a distance. , ; 

Its conditions were peculiar. The Count’s notes were written on slips 
of paper, without date or signature, the enclosures bore no address, and 
were wafered with the common chequed stamp; the messenger, Frau 
Schmidt, who presented them “ in white kid gloves,’’ had orders to stay 
while they were read, and when read to take them back to the writer. 
Answers were to be sent by the same channel only. At times, when 
discussions grew warm, the poor woman would make a dozen journeys 
between Hall and parsonage in a single forenoon. This sole messenger, 
too, was not to be tampered with. If casually met in the road, unless 
on a direct commission from the Hall, she was not to speak to the Par- 
son, nor he to her. Commissions for town, ian which he was often em- 
ployed, were not to go by her, although she lived there; but a special 
person mast be sent on such occasions. The Parson’s notes, like the 
Count’s, were returned to the writer ; not at the moment—nor that he 
cared to recover them at all,—but restored to him from time to time in 
packets, when a certain number had accumulated. Such was the man- 
ner of this correspondence ; the parties, be it remembered, liviog within 
sight of each other for fifteen years, during which not a word of living 
speech was ever exchanged between them. 

Its subjects were of all kinds, ranging from the daily concerns of the 
village to the great events of European history ; from personal coarte- 
sies to discussions on philosophy and religion: literatare, ancient and 
modern, in all languages, being also a favourite topic. 

The Pastor, learned as he was, admired the breadth and variety of 
knowledge displayed by the recluse ; the freshness and tact of his obser- 
vations were not less striking. With politics he was especially conver- 
sant ; the resources and interests of the chief European powers, the cha- 
racters and leanings of their rulers, the intrigues of statesmen and 

Courts,*were themes on which the solitary would dilate with the preci- 
sion of one who had studied them near at hand. In literature, whether 
old or new, his taste was good, and not exclusive, though with a French 
bias ; he was familiar with the best authors, and was fond of discussing 
their merits. quoting largely, but in an apt manner, that showed how 
well he had digested them. In the dulness of an illiterate village, an 
intercourse like this, not unvaried with homelier subjects touched in a 
pleasant vein of humour, and graced with the courtesies of a man of the 
world, could not but be welcome, however unaccountable and galling 
iis restrictions might be. The endowments it brought to light com- 
manded respect ; glimpses of a strong vivacious character gave them 
higher relief ; and a kindly return was due to the interest which the 
Count took in the domestic life of the parsonage. In this manner the 
adence, while it exercised the intellect, created on both sides a 
friendship not less sincere than singular. 

That with two men mutually attracted by the zest of mental converse, 
allied by a constant interchange of thoughts, and by feelings of recipro- 
cal goodwill, living within speaking distance, and for a while, even, 
Often passing each other in the street, a communion so close and friendly 

should exist on paper only, was an anomaly the like of which will not 
easily be found. The parson would ask himself, with some bitterness at 
times, “ Why all this artifice to avoid the natural way of intercourse ? 

80 much freédom and warmth io writing, this chilling restraint on 
the speech of a friend and neighbour? If the one is safe, what danger 
Can there be in the other?’ It was vexatious, it was unaccountable ; 





was too valuable to be despised. The Pastor, while sorely vexed and 
puzzled by its conditions, reconciled himself—having no choice—to 
their observance. So long as the morning drives went on, the Count, 
as he passed the parsonage, would lean.from the carriage door, and bow. 
When the two happened to meet on the road, each saluted the other in 
silence, as strangers might ; and this often at a moment when they were 
conversing on paper with the = eagerness and intimacy. Neither of 
the friends once heard the voice of the other during the fifteen years 
that their intercourse lasted. 

Twice only in this interval the faint impression of a seal was noticed 
on the Count’s envelopes. In the device the Pastor saw or fancied a 
shield, bearing three lilies: From this trifling circumstance, peinted by 
hints and opinions thrown out in the notes, the idea arose that the 
Count’s secret was political, and his connexions distinguished. Were 
these French fleurs-de-lis ? and if so, was the seal his own or the lady’s? 
At another time, while the allies were marching on Paris, he wrote— 
“Should peace be made soos, I may have the pleasure of seeking your 
personal acquaintance.’”’ In the fate of the Bourbons, before and since 
the revolution, he took a strong interest ; often and earnestly recurring 
to the causes of their fall, and canvassing the chances of a restoration. 
Peace, however, was made, but the Count gave no sigan. The Bourbons 
were restored ; and all that the change brought to him seemed to be dis- 
satisfaction with its political results, and alarm at such incidents as the 
murder of the Duc de Berri. Before the drama was played to the end, 
the correspondence had been closed.— To be continued. 

————a 
GERMAN AGITATION EXPLAINED. 

In the London Times of the 15th ult. appeared the subjoined letter, ad- 
dressed to the editor. We presume, from the date and the signature, 
that it is from the pen of Mr. C. A. Bristed ; but be the author who he 
may, it is far better worth reading than many a column of correspond- 
ence from the seat of war, and many a long-winded speech made in Par- 
liament. If the views be not novel, they are pointedly made out. 

Sir,—In the present complicated and excited state of European affairs, 
he is a bold man who will say that any widely prevailing national senti- 
ment is to be utterly disregarded. I therefore make no apology for ad- 
dressing you on a subject which you may at first feel inclined to dismiss 
with incredulous contempt. 

The belligerent enthusiasm of Western and Central epee» has ex- 
cited some little astonishmect and no little ridicule. “‘ What can have hap- 
pened to these men? Are they ‘ bemused in beer,’ or day dreaming un- 
der the influence of their favourite narcotic?’ Such are the questions 
asked throughout Anglo-Saxondom when the Suabians talk of attacking 
France. And yet, perhaps, we may find that if the Germans are crazy 
there is a certain method in their madness, and that, however wrongly 
directed the manifestation of their feeling, there is something like good 
reason at the bottom of it. 

With all the acuteness of the English press and the English public, it 
seems to me that they have failed to consider the present crisis in all its 
bearings. 

The war has been regarded as one which ought only to concern, and 
probably will only concern, the three powers engaged in it. If it can 
oaly be localized in Italy,—and the French Emperor has given his word 
that it will be—there is no danger to the outsiders. 

I believe, on the contrary, that if the war were to be finished next 
week, by the Austrians evacuating their Italian possessions, “ quad- 
rangle” and all; nay, more, if the week after the French army, not ex- 
cepting the Roman garrison, should begin to withdraw from Italy, even 
in this extreme and altogether improbable case, the future of Earope 
would have been enormously affecied, and not entirely for the better. 

The present war must be considered, not as an isolated fact, but as 
part of a general system. If so, the condition and prospects of the Ita 
lians, however important to themeelves, will be found to constitute but 
a small fraction of the interests involved. 

There can be no doubt that the Austrian Government, as compared 
with the French, presents many untavourable points of contrast. The 
former is brutal and stupid, the latter, probably, as enlightened as a 
despotism can be. But. on the other hand, her very stupidity and semi- 
barbarism, being sources of weakness, render Austria less dangerous to 
the general welfare. This was clearly exemplified ia the Russian war. 
Austcia’s sympatbies were then plainly with Russia, but her vulnerabi- 
lity in Italy and elsewhere prevented her from attempting to carry out 
those sympathies into action. 

The French Government, on the contrary, is everywhere and every 
way vigorous. In the first place, it is a despotism founded on the over- 
throw of free institutions. This, according to the unanimously concur- 
reat testimony of moderna historians and philosophers, is temporarily— 
that is to say, for a generation or two—the most efficient of all Govern- 
ments. At its head is one of the shrewdest and most daring men in the 
world, wielding with absolute power the united resources of a very brave 
and intelligent people, whose character he perfectly understands. And 
while this Goverament bas its difficulties at home, these difficulties most 
unfortunately for mankind, so far from obliging it to keep at peace, ab- 
solutely encourage and stimulate it to war. 

It would be easy to infer that the total overthrow of Austrian power, 
though of more or less advantage to the Italians themselves, might not 
be unattended with danger to the rest of Europe. This, however, is but 
a small part of the question. I have just remarked that the home diffi- 
culties and weakuesses of the French goverament do not prevent it from 
making war, bat, on the contrary, rather encourage it to make war. 
This is the key to the whole situation, and I must therefore consider it 
somewhat in detail. 

If, on the one hand (as sad experience seems to prove), the French are 
too deficient in practical judgment and political common sense to remain 
long quiet under a constitutional government, it is equally certain, on 
the other hand, that they are too intelligent and high-spirited to remain 
long quiet under a despotism. We have seen unmistakeable symptoms 
of this within a few years. Of course, the government’s great desideratum 
is the quickest and surest means of annihilating opposition, and these 
means are clearly pointed by some prominent national characteristics. 

The first is the peculiar nature of French patriotism. In one sense 
they are the least, and in another the most patriotic people in Europe. 
The distinction may be most conveniently expressed by defining their 
patriotism, as understood and practised by Eaglishmen and Americans, 
they have scarcely an idea. A Frenchman’s coaception of the governo- 
ment is something that will give hima place or do something for him. 
Supporting a political party for the mere sake of the principle involved 
is a flight of imagination to which he cannot attain. If with the govern- 
meat, his creed is that of the pious editor : 


“T do believe that I should give what’s his’n unto Cesar, 
For it’s by him I move and live ; from him my bread and cheese are.” 


If against the Government, he is ready to say the same for Brutus when- 
ever Brutus shall have succeeded in cutting Cesar’s throat. Again, as 
a French political specuiator generally begins at the wrong end, and 
aims at realizing the ideal, instead of idealizing the real, every party io 
France wants a different form of government. A constitutional Opposi- 
tion, such as always exists in Eogland and America, is next to an im- 
possibility in France. 

But, introduce a foreign element, and the whole is changed. The 
Government may be in direct opposition to all a Frenchman’s political 
theories ; he may be under its ban, and never have anything good to ex- 
pect from it ; still he will support it to the last against thestranger. He 
will sacrifice in that support his principles and his interests, his coavic- 
tions and his wishes. The seatiment “ Our country, right or wrong!” 
attributed to an American Commodore, ought to bave originated with a 
Frenchman, for there are no people who carry it out so thoroughly in 
practice as the French. The preseat war is a case in point. Not acivil- 
ian in the country wanted war ;* all classes except the army weré op- 
posed to it ; but, once entered upon, once made a national matter, the 
whole people turned round as one mau in favour of it. 

Why did theydo so? Not, as some say, because they are so enslaved as 
to have co will of their own, but because the French are essentially a mili- 
tary people, not merely in their capaci:y for war, but in their love of it. A 
Freachman takes to war vaturally, as au Englishman does to hunting, or au 
American to making speeches, for the sake of the thing itself. It is 
his pet excitemeat. As in the case of any other favourite vice, his rea- 
son may keep him out of it for a time, when the temptation is removed ; 
bat renew the temptation, give him a fresh taste, and reason is nowhere. 
When the war is once in full swing, the reflection that it may be un- 
jast, or inexpedient, or injurious, has about as much effect to restrain a 

enchman as the suggestion of trespass to stop a British sportsman from 
crossing @ field afier hounds in full cry ; or the suspicion that he may be 
talking more for Buocombe than trath, to modify the discourse of a 
Tammany-ball orator with an attentive audience well ia hand. Add 








but such were the terms exacted ; and even on such terms the resoume | be 


* Not even Girardin, whose pamphlet I have the best reasons for believing to 


to this that, as French politics are @ blank, and French literature becom~ 
ing every year less influential, the army is the only field open for am- 


Finally, the French are about the vainest people in the world, and be- 
ing also the fondest of war, it necesrarily follows that most grateful food 
to their vanity is military glory. For “glory” they will do anything: 
and suffer anything. Every epark of liberty may be trodden out, 
branch of industry withered, every family ia mourning, so long as 
letins come telling that 10,000 Frenchmen have thrashed 20,000 Austri- 
ans, or Russians, or Prussians, as the case may be. The Frenchman flin 
up bis hat, talks of “ recommencing history ” and “ marching along the 
—_—. Way,” and is eager to spend his last sous and shed the last drop 
CY) . 

Thus we see that whenever the French Goverament is in trouble at 
home it is uoder fearful temptation to make war abroad, as the most con- 
venient and certain solution of its domestic difficulties. But this is not 
all. Not only is war convenient to keep the people in order, but it is 
necessary to keep the army in order. ° 

A large and highly petted army is necessary to the French empire. To 
judge fully what that army becomes after a few years’ inaction one should 
have lived in the country (as I had the fortune or misfortune to do) dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 57-8. It was the reign of the sabre in all 
its glory. A stranger accustomed to exercise what Mr. Roebuck consid- 
ers the peculiar privilege of an Eoglishman—that of “ daring to say his 
soul’s his own ”—might as well have been among the Border R 

The “ Rackensackian ”? who found a traveller in Arkansas without bowie- 
kuife or revolver politely warned him that he “ might as well have step- 
ped into h— without claws,” and equally enviable was the condition of 
the free-spoken man, native or foreigner, who had not the luck to be a 
crack shot or first-rate swordsman. The De Pene affair, which the civil- 
ized world has not yet forgotten, is itsown comment. When they could 
find no “ pekins ” or strangers to bully, the officers used to fight one an- 
other. How many duels took place ail over France that season nobody 
knows, bat it isknown that some ofthe most brilliant ornaments of the 
French army are still hors de combat from the result of these encounters. 
Nor can the benevolent intentions of the French Colonels towards Eng- 
land last year have quite escaped your readers’ memory. On that oc- 
casion the byena team nearly ran away with their Imperial whip, who 
was not yet ready to drive them that way. 

Putting all these considerations together, and viewing them by the 
light of recent experience, I arrive at this startling but (to my mind) in- 
evitable conclusion—-that so long.as the present French Emperor’s reign 
lasts Europe will never be sure of four years’ consecutive peace. 

L’ Empire c'est la Paiz is one of the most stupendous falsehoods ever 
put forth by man. Like some similar inventions of the first Empire, it is 
only a contrivance for throwing dust into the world’s eyes on a gigantic 
scale. No; the Empire is essentially and necessarily war. 

Does this assertion seem extravagant? Look at the simple facts of 
the case thus far. The Orleans family (whom it is so easy and fashion- 
able to abuse since their overthrow) gave France a free Goverament and 
Europe peace for eighteen years. The empire, which was to give tran- 
quillity to Europe in exchange for a nation’s liberties, is in its seventh 
year, and we have already had two sanguinary wars, one of them not yet 
finished, perhaps ouly beginning. 

Russia was first chosen for attack, both on account of Louis Napoleon’s 
personal pique against Nicholas, and because there was a plausible pre- 
text ; for the Freach Emperor is too wise not to propitiate public opinion 
abroad, however he may crush it at home. England went into this war* 
in perfect good faith. Her ally did so apparently ; but what followed ? 
Having satisfied his personal animosity and acquired “ glory” enough 
for that time, he made peace hastily, and, before it was fairly concluded; 
turned round and began intriguing directly against the pretended objects 
of the war, and has been intriguing ever since with Russia against 
Turkey, clearly showing that the professed reason was not the real one. 

Three years elapse, and then the trumpet is blown for the present con- 
test. The stupidity and obstinacy of Austria are adroitly calculated 
on ; the trap is set for her, and she tumbles into it. Meanwhile we must 
not forget the little side dishes in the intervals of the great courses—now 
Belgium bullied, now Switzerland. now Portugal, with an occasional 
oblique demonstration towards Eugland or the Rhine. These bits of by- 
play have been regarded as mere ebullitions of despotic capriee. They 
are not ; they are consistent links in the chain. There must always be 
possible pretext for the war on hand. The Temple of Janus must have 
plenty of doors ready to throw open. 

Here then we see what is the matter with the unhappy Teutons. After 
Austria has been sufficiently humbled and weakened and a fresh capital 
of “ glory” laid in, three more years to live on that capital and recruit 
the material resources of France, then the tiger makes ready for another 
spring ; and who is to be the next victim? There are but two great 
Powers left on this side of the Atlantic ; of the two, appearances rather 
point to Germany ; and thus these heavy, sluggish, stick-in-the-mud Ger- 
mans, who generally go about as far in three years as an Anglo-Saxon 
does in three days, have been stirred up by sheer desperation to a desire 
to take the buil by the horns and time by the forelock, and anticipating 
1863 by a march on Paris. Of course, it would be jumping out of the 
frying-pan into the fire with a vengeance, and repeating the false move 
of the Austrians with tenfold silliness. It is easy to perceive that this 
ought not to be done, but what ought to be done may well puzzle sharper 
people than the Bavarians, and we ehould look with charity on their ex- 
travagances, in consideration of their reasonable grounds of apprehen- 
sion. England has thus far occupied not merely the best, but the only 
feasible position ; she will preserve a strict neutrality as long as she can. 
Let her go on, “ trusting in God and keeping her powder dry.”? Amen, 
says. AN AMERICAN wHo HAS LiveD MANY YEARS 

IN FRancE aND GERMANY. 
Baden-Baden, June 10. 
oe 


THE WAR IN ITALY. 
THE GREAT BATTLE OF SOLFERINO. 

We give the place of honour to the following letter written on the 
spot, by Mr. Raymond, Editor of the N. ¥. Times, 

Castiglione, Italy, Friday night, June 24, 1859. 

I came from Brescia early this morning, and arrived jnst in time to 
witness the last half of what I have very little doubt will turn out to 
have been the greatest battle the modern world has seen. You will get 
the official summary ofits results by telegraph before this letter reaches 
you, and will be prepared, therefore, for this statement of its magnitude. 
I cannot describe it with any precision as yet—for it has lasted all day, 
and extended over a circuit of not less than 15 miles; the noise of the 
cannonade, and even of the musketry, moreover, is still in my eurs, and 
none of those engaged in it, except the wouuded, have returned to give 
us any distinct and connected report. But not less than 450,000 men 
have been engaged in it ; and of these not less than 30,000—dead or dis- 
abled—lie, on this bright, starry night, upon the bloody field. 

The battle commenced at a little before five o’clock in the morning, 
not far from sunrise. Just back of Castiglione rises a high range of 
hills, which projects a mile or thereabouts into the plain and then breaks 
off towards the left into a wide expanse of smaller hills, and so into the 
rolling surface which makes that portion of the plain. The Austrians 
had taken position upon these hills, planting cannon to those nearest to 
Castiglione which they could approach, as the French army was in fall 
force in and around that little village, and had stationed their im- 
mense array all over the surrounding plain. 

As nearly as we can now learn the Emperor Francis Joseph had col- 
lected here not less than 225,000 troops, and commanded them in person. 
His evident purpose was to make a stand here and risk the fortunes of 
the war upon the hazards of the day. Napoleon promptly accepted the 
challenge, and commenced the attack as soon as it was light, this morn- 
ing, by placing cannon upon the hills still nearer to Castiglione than 
those held by the Austrians, and opening fire upon them on the heights 
beyond. He took his own stand upon the highest of these—a steep, 
sharp-backed ridge, which commands a magnificent view of the entire 
circuit of the plain. and from that point directed the entire movements 
of bis army during tbe early portion of the day. 

The French very soon drove the enemy out of the posts they held 
nearest the town, and followed them into the small villages of the plain 
below. The first of these was Solferino, where they had a sharp and 
protracted engagemeaot. The Austrians disputed every inch of the 
ground, and fought here, as they did throughout the day, with the utmost 
desperation. They were three times driven out of the town before they 
would stay out. The people of the village, moreover, took part against 
the French, upon whom they fired from their windows, and the French 
were compelled, in self-defence, to burn the town. When they found it 
impossible to bold their ground any longer, they fell back, slowly and 
steadily, until they reached the village of Volta, which, as you will see 
by the map, lies es south-east from Castaglione, aod is only about 
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a mile from the river Mincio, from which, however, it is separated by a 


ravge of hills. Upon these hills, in the rear of the town, and overlook- 
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planted very and whenI the field 
went at once to the ine had at the 
pecan rs | he had left an hour before to follow h 
victorious f ‘batteries were blazing away upon the French 
who were on the plain below. I was too far off to observe with 


wards the front, where the artil was as services were 
His adlenot en thoy renctea thle potas were speedily en- 

in the smoke of the cannon observation. 

Bat result was soon made evident by the slackening of the 
Austrian and by the falling back of their smoke and a corresponding 
@uvance on part of that which rose from the French artillery. The 
cannonading at that point lasted for over an hour ; but in ly what 


@irection the Austrians retreated, it was not possible, from the position I 

occupied, to see. I was afraid to change it, moreover, because, although 

ph oa easily have gone more directly and closely upon the field, I 

~s have found wa A woes =~ rae poe I — 

80 complete a view. Part of the Austrian force 
weed the Ming 


ey Ah io river, which flows southward from the lower 
end of Garda, and empties into the Po. 


Bat the battle continued to all over the region northwest ofa 
line connecting the towns of glione, Solferino and Volta. At one 
a another a sharp cannonading would arise and continue for 

each successive engagement 

of t in the retreat of the Austrians 
and the advance of the French forces. During all the early part of the 
the sky had been clear and the weather hot. But cloads began to 

at about noon, and at five o’clock, while the cannonade was at its 

t,a tremendous thunder-storm rolled up from the northwest; the 

from the parched streets an enormous cloud of 
soon followed by a heavy fall of rain, accompanied by vivid 
rapid explosions of rattling thunder. The storm lasted for 
and cannonading, so far as we could distinguish, was sus- 
Then the rain ceased, the clouds blew away, the sun shone out 
air was cooled and perfectly delightful. Though the 

have ceased for a time to take part init, the fight had mean- 
on,—and when I again resumed my point of observation, from 
storm expelled me, the cannonading commenced quite on the 
of the centre field and on the very borders of the lake, north- 
lione and west of Peschiera. The Piedmontese troops, 
King. ho commands them in person, had been posted there, 
ved Austrians as they came around. From about seven 
ntil after nightfall an incessant and most terrible combat was 
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a 
teteles of the two armies were apparently about half a mile 
at the outset they were both served with nearly equal and 
ve vigour. But the Austrians gradually slackened their fire, and 
times took up new, positions—while the Sardinians poured a ra- 
uninterrupted shower of balls upon them—suspending only for 
minutes at a time, and then renewing it again with redoubled 
The wind had now gone down, the air was still, and the sound of 
try, as well as of the cannon, was distinctly heard. The former 
nuous, , and incessant, sounding like the constant and 
tering of hail upon a roof, while the latter was occasionally 
, but while it lasted was overwhelmingly grand and terrible. 
Sardinian park rose a dense white cloud of smoke, directly up- 
sides perfectly upright and well defined, and spreading out- 
ways at the top, like an enormous sheaf of wheat. The sun 
 @ glorious setting in the west, and as his light gradually 
, the vivid flashes at each discharge of the cannon gleamed 
smoke like sharp lightning through the breast of an enor- 
Sometimes only a single flash would be seen, then two or 
at , and sometimes half-a-dozen would break forth in instant 
succession. It was beginning to be dark when I turned to descend the 
ll, and all the way down I still heard the roar of the cannon and the 
clattering of the of the infantry. But the Austrians were clearly 
falling back, and could scarcely have failed to sustain a total rout. It 
is possible they may be in ition to make oue more struggle in the 
morning, but, jud from my own observation, it certainly is not pro- 
bable. They have sustained an overwhelming defeat, and it seems to 
me not unlikely that the Emperor may now be induced, by the represen- 
tations of the neutral Powers, to accept the peace-which Napoleon will 
be very likely to tender him. Se ts otf. ts ae ‘am 


The Monieur contains the following official bulletin of the battle. 

The force of the army (enemy’s) amounted to from 250,000 to 270,000. 

The new artillery produced terrible effect. Its discharges reached 
the enemy at a distance whence their heaviest guns could not reply, and 
covered the plain with dead.—The loss of the French is 720 officers Aors 
de combat, 120 of whom were killed, and 12,000 privates killed and 
wounded. A the killed are seven Colonels and six Lieut. Colonels. 
Among the w ed are five Generals. 

Vienna, July 1, 1859.—The Austrian Correspondent says that the loss at 
the battle on the 24th, as.far as yet ascertained, is 1,900 killed, and 8,100 
wounded. Further information will be published. 
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TELEGRAPHIC BULLETINS. 
Turin, June 30.—[ Official Bulletin}.—The imperial head-quarters are 
Volta, ~~ ee of the Mincio by our troops continues. The Em- 
has visited the left bank of the river. The position of Vallegio 
been occupied by the French. His Majesty has also had bridges 
thrown across the Mincio to replace those destroyed by the Austrians ia 
their retreat. ~ 
ye 3.—Meesages from Turin confirm the intelligence that Ga- 
ribaldi received orders to occupy the Upper Valtelline. Garibaldi 
is expected at Tirano with 3,000 men, where 500 Piedmontese regular 
infantry have already arrived. Skirmishes have already taken place 
near Bormo between the French corps of the Valtelline and the Austrians 
who are guarding the Stelvio Pass. 
Turin, July 1.—{ Official Bulletin).—The Sardinian army has invested 
Peschiera from the Lago di Garda to the Mincio. 


Ve July 1.—Since the 24th of June, there have been merely im- 


portant ¢ between the outposts. 
Paris, , July 2.—The Moniteur contains the following telegram : 
“ Valegio, Friday, July 1.—The E to the Empress: The whole army 


p= ingen Mincio.—The Sardinians have invested Peschiera. The 
cements, which I have received by the arrival of 35,000 men under 
Prince Napoleon, have enabled me to approach Verona without compro- 
mising myself in any way, as I have left a @ Armée at Goito to 
watch ee ee am about to assemble another at Brescia to watch 
the passes of the Tyrol.” 


a 
LORD HOWDEN ON THE WAR. 


Lord Howden thought that the opinion of Parliament on the present 
state of affairs abroad could not be known too soon either here or upon the 
continent, He trusted that the observations which he was about to offer 
would not be deemed unwise or very indiscreet. In the present conjunc- 
ture it was the duty of everyone to speak plainly ; and if England had 
done so in the inning, might not this iniquitous war have been 
avoided? On the first night of the session he had called attention to a 
startling declaration which had appeared in the manifesto of the Empe- 
ror of the French. Possibly the phrase might have been inserted because 
it looked well to the eye and sounded well to the ear, which was a very 
common reason for much that was said, done, and written in a neigh- 
bouring country. He bad received from the then Government no expla- 
nation as to that phrase, but he hoped the present Ministry would try to 
discover whether that startling declaration meant anything or not. 
Having bimeelf as much at heart as any man wre the independence of 
Italy-—the real, practical independence of the whole country, and not a 
phan’ ia evoked for the purpose of the hour—he was glad to be 
able to raise his voice ay but loudly against the very unholy means 
taken to arrive at a very ho Rf end. He did not concur with those who 
maintained in this case that the end sanctified the means. Every Eng- 
lishman was in favour of the Italian cause and wished it well, but he 
had not heard a single person in this country approve of the means by 
which it was to be advanced. ([Hear.] 

> his nye — was et fpr with no more fixed and definite 
view than ive, as circumstances might permit, additional prestige to 
arms of France. What would follow. A proportionate decrease in 
legitimate influence which England ought to have not only over 
future destinies of Italy, but over the progress of real liberal in 
of the world, It from the recently published blue- 
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He believed that the determination of France 
Seaatins ta Mapes Mepeleell cx Bax Whersoar oot nao 
Italy c og peror Napoleofi as its and regenerator, 
he waa not help saying that he had great doubts whether, at the bot- 
tom of his very capacious mind, his Majesty ever intended or expected 
the real liberation of Italy, however large or magnificent might be the 
device which he had inscribed upon his banuer. Lord Cowley stated in 
one of his despatches that when, in 1857, certain reforms ex pected to be 
efficacious were proposed to be introduced into Italy through the joint 
influence of France and Austria, they were allowed to fall to the ground 
by France ; and he observed from the blue-book that the representations 
which were subsequently made to the Cabinet of the Tuileries upon that 
— met with a very discouraging and lukewarm reception. (Hear, 
ear. 
That the Emperor Napoleon intended to do something with the Austrian 
States he had not the least doubt ; but what was to become of Imperial 
Rome, or of the kingdom of Naples? He believed that in the latter 
country great pains were taken to ascertain whether any feeling existed 
in favour of the Marats ; but it was found that, according to the French 
pore le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle, and the attempt to open Naples to 
rench influence in the same way as the north of Italy was abandoned. 
Anything like an efficavious reform in the Papal States would be pre- 
vented by a body in France to whom the Emperor Napoleon was under 
the greatest obligations, to whom he owed a considerable part of the six 
or seven millions of votes that came out of the electoral urn in his 
favour, and from whose influence he was by no means free. He did not 
say that there were not underhand intrigues, dark machinations, and 
anonymous incitement to revolt addressed to the subjects of the Pope ; 
on the contrary, he was sure that such things were going on at the pre- 
sent moment, but he felt assured that little or no change would be allow- 
ed to take place in Rome and the Papal States, and that the so-called 
liberation of a part of Northern Italy would only serve to plunge those 
magnificent regions, if not into deeper darkness, at least into deeper dis- 
appointment and despair. (Hear, hear.) Dangerous, and even ridiculous, 
as it was to prophecy in times like the present, he knew well what would 
happen to England as the result of the iniquitous war now raging in 
Italy. At some period—probably an early one—England would inter- 
fere with a view to stop hostilities and to prevent a further effusion of 
blood. She would honestly and frankly offer her good offices, and then, 
by that unfortunate fiat of fate which seemed to attend her, by that curi- 
sa infelicitas which had always been hers, she would make hereelf even 
more odious than she now was to all parties. (A laugh.) 

If she failed she would compromise her position as a great Power ; if 
she succeeded it would be-said from one end of the Peninsula to the other 
that had it not been for selfish and perfidious Albion, only alive to her 
own grovelling interests and the dispersion of cotton, all Italy would 
bave been free, and she would be accused of having ruined all those 
magnificent schemes for the development and protection of nationalities 
which were organized and elaborated in that region so propitious to bhu- 
man liberty—the Tuileries at Paris. [A laugb.] All the vituperation 
of the Liberals in Italy, of the Reds in France, and of our own Radicals 
would fall upon England, while all the honour attaching to projects 
which were never intended to be executed would be given to France. 
(Hear, hear.] In the name of God, however, let us have peace, no mat- 
ter how obtained, but at the came time he hoped that no encouragement 
would be given to what, he feared, was on the cards—a prolonged occa- 
pation of Italy by France under the pretence of negotiation. He believed 
that when Napoleon marched his army into Italy nothing was wanting 
for the liberation of that country but the retirement of the French and 
Austrian troops from places which they never ought to have entered, and 
the removal of the injprious influence which Austria bad so long exercised 
in Tuscany and other States. It was very remarkable that we did not 
know why so good a proposal—a proposal which would have liberated 
the whole, and not a part of Italy, and liberated it, moreover, without 
the smallest risk of retrocession—was not carried out. 

An honest, conscientious Government in Sardinia, mindfal of its own 
affairs and of God’s commandment not to covet what did not belong to 
it [a laugh), would have quietly but impressively held out its system as 
a model for present Italy to coutemplate and for future Italy to attain. 
An honest and constitutional regime in France—that country which, from 
its rare position, and according to its goverument, must always be either 
the curse or the regenerator of Europe—a constitutional Government in 
France, protecting, but not exciting Sardinia, would have allowed the 
wise example of a constitutional system to win its way to the hearts of 
kings and of subjects, and would have attached itself to the institutions 
of this free country by a natural and durable alliance, for, thank God, 
from the force of things and by a law superior to the temporary conve- 
nience of one mao, no alliance of a really permanent character could 
subsist between liberty and despotism. Thus England and France might 
have given freedom to the world. It was this quiet but infallible action 
that would have encouraged struggling races and raised drooping na- 
tionalities. It would bave done so righteously as well as peacefully. 
Sach a process would bave pleased all the wise reformers of all abuses 
of power in all parts of the earth, although it might not and could not 
please the wild ambition and rash desires of those who were equally 
above the real interests and the wholesome opinions of mankind. ‘to 
hear.|—Report of Debate in House of Lords, June 30. 
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Fasutons ror Jciy.—It is in the trimmings of dresses that the great- 
est changes are exhibited this season. There is a prevailing taste for in- 
troducing black with almost every colour in trimmings, whether for 
dresses or bonnets. This fashion, which obtained last year, has been re- 
vived ; and revivals of much older fashions than this are now observable 
—for instance, feathers on Leghorn bonnets, and capotes of lace, lined 
with piok or lilac. 

Wide ribbons at the waist are again in vogue, and they may be worn 
either with morning or evening costume ; but recollect to procure plaid 
or plain ribbons for demi-toilette, and fancy ribbon for tulle dress. 

he materials in favour are jaconet, barége, and mobair, which is now 
made delicately fine and thin. Mantles aod pelisses of the same mater- 
ial as the dress are fashionable. The pelisse is trimmed either with a 
narrow flounce or a ruche of ribbon. When Chinese or silk muslins are 
worn they are ornamented with numerous flounces. The fashionable taf- 
fetas is in the chiné patterns, in narrow stripes, or in small checks, es- 
pecially black and white. 

The gilet body has displaced the jacket, which is now discarded. 

The sleeve bas not uudergone any striking alteration. It may be 
worn full or flat, and trimmed with bouillonnés to the elbow. The bod 
may be made high and plain, and buttoned down the middle with fancy 
buttons. The low body, with a high tucker, or a tippet formed of alter- 
nate rows of lace and ribbon, is also & la mode. The pogoda sleeve, 
trimmed with bows of black velvet, has a stylish effect. Buttons are also 
used as trimmings for sleeves, and fur the jockey, with which some bodies 
are finished off behind. 

For walking costume we recommend the Algérien shawls; and the 
white or light coloured striped burnous are now de bon goiit. 

In bonnets, Leghorn and fancy straws are much worn. For a Leg- 
horn bonnet, feathers furaish the prettiest trimming, but for other kinds 
of bonnets flowers are more in request than feathers. Wreaths of shaded 
violets, ivy, lilies of the valley, gilliflowers, and hyacinths, are all in re- 
quest. The wreaths are placed flat across the front, and end in bouquets 
ateach side, or else fasten behind and fall in ends over the curtain. 
Round bouquets may be placed quite at the froat edge, meeting the bou- 
quets io Toul ora bunch of flowers pressed very closely together, 
and mixed with different kinds of grass, falling on each side, may serve 
as inside trimming, the bouquet reposing on the forehead. Bunches of 
berries, elder, field flowers, cherries, branches of strawberries, with the 
flowers and fruit, and apple and apricot blossoms, furnish in bonnet trim- 
mings sofficient variety to suit all tastes.— Ladies’ Treasury. 





DerectinG 4 Spy.—A clever device of a Piedmontese colonel, who 
was presiding over a court martial at Turin, is related:—A man was 
tried on the charge of being an Austrian epy, but he vehemently main- 
tained that he wasa Milanese trader. He, however, could not produce any 
documents to prove his allegation, and could not satisfactorily explain 
why he was in Piedmont. “Prisoner,” said the colonel, all at once, 
“come closer to me—I do not hear well.”” The man advanced. “ Ah,” 
said the colonel, “I see that you step with the left foot forward, with 
your arms close to sides, and the little finger on the seam of the trou- 
sers. You area soldier!” The man, greatly confased, could no longer 
deny that he was both a soldier and a spy. 





Tus Commercial Posrrion or Encuanp.—Commeating upon the fa- 





no prepara 
for it, That France was not quite ready when she marched 


vourable state of the revenue according to the quarterly return just is- 


sued, the Times observes :—“ The situation of land @t this moment 
reminde es of the eovenst nab lbng chaos mentored be tho i 
surprised by a circling t mn in the Eastern Seas. sur- 
rounded by the tempests but in the very centre, where her course lay, 
there was a little area of absolute calm. She could see the 
rushing all around her ; fish and sea-weed and pieces of wreck from less 
happily placed craft, raised by the whirlwind, were cast her deck 

et, ohne as she y= we oe corn Loy a breath of 

r, not a wave heaved under her. She lected no ti 
but she waited, and when the crisis came, followin ‘ spars 
seamanebip, she ran out of the storm, and was the sole survivor th those 
seas of that day’s general wreck.” my 





THACKERAY, AND HIS REMUNERATION.—The London correspondent of 
the Inverness Courier has the following.. “I mentioned, lately, that the 
publishers, Smith, Elder, and Co., had resolved on starting a monthly 
magazine, and had secured the cotperation of Mr. Thackeray. The 
terms of that cotperation are so remarkable as to be worthy of specific 
notice. Mr. Thackeray contracts to supply two tales, each extending to 
sixteen parts or carried over sixteen numbers of the magazine, and is to 
receive £350 each part. The publishers, however, have a right to print, 
in a separate form, one edition of each of the tales, Thus the novelist 
has work provided for two years and eight months at the handsome al- 
lowance of £350 a month. You may rely on the accuracy of this state- 
ment, and it certainly forms a curious and interesting chapter in lite- 
rary history.” 
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Home News; Mr. Cobden Declines a Seat in the Cabinet. 

Mr. Cobden has refused to enter official life: to occupy, that is, the 
distinguished place reserved for him by Viscount Palmerston. He is 
not therefore President of the Board of Trade ; he has not become one of 
her Majesty’s Privy Councillors, as he would have been otherwise ; he 
will not, for the present at least, be addressed as the Right Honourable 
Richard Cobden. When the steamer of the 2ad inst. sailed from Liver- 
pool, the fact only was known ; Mr. Cobden had not made public his 
reasons for declining the distinction tendered him, though we fear he 
will have incurred more than ever the enmity of the London 7Zimes, that 
journal having declared editorially in favour of his acceptance of office, 
in its issue of Friday, July 1. For the rest, there is no need to anticipate, 
Perhaps Mr. Cobden may explain; .perhaps it may be etiquette to 
remain silent. Guessers meanwhile may speculate at leisure. 
They have several moving causes to choose from. Mr. Cobden’s 
reasonable doubts as to the stability of the new Administra- 
tion, or his conviction that so far as regards reform and retrench- 
ment in national expenditures, it is a hollow sham, differing scarcely a 
fraction from its predecessor, are sufficieftly obvious. Nor is it impossi- 
ble that Mr. Cobden’s visit to this country has determined him to devote 
himself to a new agitation, which in magnitude and importance rivals 
that one which made his fame. We observe this bias of his mind 
shadowed out by himself, in a reply to one of the several deputations 
that welcomed him when he arrived from the St. Lawrence in the 
Mersey. The working of laws that affect finance being his favour- 
ite study, he appears inclined to deprecate the system of 
raising revenue by means of Custom-Houses, and to advocate 
the substitution of direct taxes on property, together with personal 
liability towards the needs of the realm. You are told, right and left, 
that Mr. Cobden is a man of one idea. He is, we allow, better adapted 
for devotion to one thing at a time, than for dividing his energies on 
half-a-dozen topics at once. But if he take up this project seriously, 
there is no man living who is better calculated to popularize it.—He has 
spoken, we observe, on each occasion, of his late stay among us here, 
in terms that evince his grateful and pleasing recollections. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Milner Gibson will probably take the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade, and there will be an opening at the 
Poor Law Board for one of the many Whiglings craving office. But why 
should we give prominence to all this, when the re-assembling of Parli- 
ament is to be noted, and the Ministerial programme has been announced ? 
Simply because there is not a particle of novelty in Lord Palmerston’s 
views and intentions—every speech made on the hustings at the re-elec- 
tion of Ministers, and every word said in either branch of the Legisla- 
ture, confirms our own reiterated declaration that the late change was not 
to be taken as indicative of a changed foreign or domestic poli- 
cy, or indeed as the expression of any feeling whatever in the 
country. Just as like as one egg is to another, is the programme 


Y}of Viscount Palmerston to that of the Earl of Derby. It may be 


comprised in a nutshell—abroad, the strictest reutrality—at home, 
postponement of reform. Even in detail, there is a wondrous family 
likeness, as regards the affairs of continental Europe. Thongh 
some English newspapere declared, and some credulous contemporaries 
here repeated, that the new government was French to the back-bone, 
our fleet is still to be augmented, our rifle-corps are to be encouraged, 
and our national defences generally put in order. Nay, although our 
actual Premier be close ia the confidence of Louis Napoleon, more than 
one of his colleagues have ventured to hint distrust of the great Italian 
liberator, and there can no doubt that his Imperial Majesty is watched 
just as attentively from Downing Street now, as he was when the watch- 
men were Conservatives. 

The varied constituencies have re-elected to seats in the Lower House 
the members, whose acceptance of office had rendered a return to them 
necessary. There was no serious opposition any where, save at Oxford 
University, where the Marquis of Chandos carried on a severe and pro- 
longed contest with Mr. Gladstone, but in the end was defeated by a ma- 
jority of 191, out of 1909 votes polled. The severity of the conflict was 
enhanced by the fact, that the Universities have exclusively retained the 
ridiculous privilege of keeping @ poll open for four days. Yet, on the 
other hand, there is at these same institutions an inestimable advan- 
tage not enjoyed elsewhere. Not a few of the speeches are made in the 
Latin tongue, interlarded with Greek. What condensation is required ! 
What a boon for this portion ofthe new world, ifa President’s message, 
for instance, were but delivered in one of the dead languages! How re- 
joiced Mr. Gladstone himself would be, if he could pack his forthcoming 
Budget within the space of an epigram ! , 

08 the whole then, it may be said, as we long ago asserted, that the 
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advent of the Whigs to power concerns themselves much more than the 
nation ; and so we turn to two or three miscellaneous matters, such as 
befit our weekly chronicle—The young Prinee of Wales having returned 
home, we find him taking part here and there on public oceasione. King 
Leopold too is prolonging his visit to her Majesty ; but newspaper corres- 
pondents do not penetrate the secrets of Court life, and we therefore 
learn and know nothing of the manner in which the aged and experienced 
sovereign of Belgium views the terrific struggle in the South of Italy, 
and the political embartassments that it entails. A brother of the King 
of Portugal is also one of the Queen’s guests; and Levees, Balls, and 
Dinners, have followed each other in quick succession.—The Earl of Der- 
by has been honoured with the Garter, as also the Earl of Harrowby.— 
The Quarter’s Kevende accounts are said to ,be satisfactory; and the 
public securities maintain a fair price, indicating confidence in the 
result of the ministerial and popular declaration, that we must not be 
drifted or drafted into war.—The interview of the Canadian deputation 
with the Queen is recorded, in an extract elsewhere. 
The War in Italy, the Fight at Solverino. 

The great battle fought between the Sardo-French and the Austrian 
armies on Friday, the 24th ult., was but known in outline last week ; 
but during these last few days, by various arrivals, the brilliant and yet 
ghastly details have come to hand. And the original report has proved 
correct. The Emperor of the French was entitled to claim a great vic- 
tory, as well as to announce a great battle ; for if—considering the vast 
numbers actually engaged, and the disaffection of sundry Austrian regi- 
ments—7000 prisoners, 3 standards, and 30 field-pieces, be not such pro; 
portionate trophies as the old Napoleonic battles were wont to produce, 
there is no doubt that the Austrians were thoroughly beaten out of their 
own chosen positions, and on ground with which they must have been 
familiar. 

As to the numbers who took part in this puissant fight, we are justified 
by all accounts in terming it vast. But we are sorely puzzled, when we 
would bring it down toa matter of dry statistics. Writers clap on a 
hundred thousand or so, here and there, with the dash of a pen; and 
they seem for the most part to settle upon 400,000 as the joint strength 
of the combatants. Leaning however, almost all of them, to the “ Ita- 
lian” side, one would suppose them to be well informed concerning its 
force ; but, on the contrary, the Austrians are often tallied as though by 
book, when there is no attempt at reckoning their opponents. If how- 
ever the gigantic figures quoted above approach in any degree to thetruth, 
Louis Napoleon had a vast preponderance in his favour. He was not 
likely to under-rate or understate his vanquished enemy’s muster-roll, in 
congratulating his own valiant soldiers on their success. Yet, in his order 
of the day, dated the 25th, he speaks of their withstanding a host of 150,- | 
000 arrayed against them! This pretty well disposes of the half million, 
that convenient figure which catches the eye in some of the descriptive 
narratives. 

Nor is the fearful list of “ casualties,” as they are mildly termed, sup- 
plied us with any greater accuracy. There is no little guess-work here 
also. It is true that official and semi-official documents are published, 


organ on this soil completely distancing its competitors. If facilities 
were exclusively granted to our neighbour, and to his assistant who bears, 
as his best passport to a French camp, the cognomen of “ Malakoff,”’ the 
Times has earned them by its devotion to the Imperial cause. We re- 
epectfully suggest, then, that if the Editor in question become, upon the 
strength of this coup-demain, a candidate for the Presideney, he should 
assume the distinguishing appellation of “ Solferino.” There’s something 
in a battle-cry. 

And where may the “ Italian question” be all this time? What are 
the chances for liberty and good government and progress and all that 
sort of good thing, when the Black Eagle is no longer seen in the Peniu- 
sula? At present we are no nearer a solution of the difficulty than we 
were. Nay, the state of the Pope’s dominions is likely, as we have be- 
fore observed, to raise a crop of weeds in the Imperial pleasaunce. The 
brutal conduct of the Swiss Guards at Perugia, in restoring the autho- 
rity of his Holiness, has caused a clamour throughout Europe ; but we 
have no space to enter on this branch of an intricate and difficult com- 
plication. We may mention however, that an American family, casually 
at an hotel in Perugia at the moment, having been subjected to heavy 
loss and indignity, areciamation for damages will probably be made upon 
Rome, and thus the great “Italian question ” have in one respect a no- 
vel interest here. If the Wabash, U. S. steam frigate, be ordered to 
Civita Vecchia, with an ultimatum, the excitement would be intense. 





Steam on the Red River of the North. 

Wg mentioned some time since that certain enterprising Americans 
had transported overland to the Red River the materials of a steamer, 
with the intention of putting them together and launching the re fitted 
craft to navigate that remote stream. We have now the satisfaction of 
recording the success of the enterprise. On the 19th of last May, from 
the bank of the river at “ Shayenne City,”’— not the less a city, because it 
has no local habitation on the ordinary maps—somewhere between the 
46th and 47th parallels of latitude, and in longitude 19, (by the new- 
fangled method of reckoning from Washington, instead of Greenwich) 
the Anson Northrup glided into the water, after the manner of vessels 
built in more civilized places. On the 10th of June, the whistle of this 
pioneer steamer astonished the inhabitants of Fort Garry, and proved 
the practicability of navigating the Red River, for a distance which is 
variously stated by two writers on the spot, as 300 and 500 miles 
respectively. 

Onur possessions in the quarter now opened to the Eastern world, by 
the skill and enterprise of Americans, are large and of repated fertility. 
Such settlers as are already there will naturally and properly look with 
more than wonted friendliness towards the people who have, as it were, 
opened to them the means of easy and quick communication with the 
outer world. This feeling will scarcely be diminished in those who reach 
the Red River Settlements by this route. It will be increased even, by 
the strong commercial interest which will inevitably soon spring up be- 
tween onr people and theAmericans on the Mississippi. The political conse- 
quences are apparent. Cut off from British interests, and intimately con- 











and we copy one or two of these elsewhere ; but it is generally believed 
that the real and most melancholy truth is concealed, nor is it rash to | 
set down the killed and wounded on that terrible day as rather above | 
than below 30,000! It is hard to pass over such a record without moral- | 


izing ; but it is difficult to do this discreetly. Only we would pray our | 
reader, who ever chanced to see a “ horrible accident” occur in the | 
street, or to experience one in his own domestic circle, to think of the | attention of the proper authorities cannot tog soon be directed; the bold- 
dead, the dying, and the tortured, strewn over miles upon miles of | ness and success of the American pioneers being only viewed as a friend- 
ground. At the same time we must repeat our impression of last Satur- 
day, than one looks upon all these horrors with a very different spirit, | 


whether one’s personality or nationality be mixed up in it, or otherwise. 
Paris, not unnaturally, broke out into illuminations, Ze Deums, and all 


Emperor had approved himself a General of unsurpassable genius, a sol- | Slight attack of patriotic indignation when passing the foot of Canal 


dier of dauntless courage. On this latter point the Imperial writers are 
ecstatic. One of them, in the Moniteur, assures us that his Majesty was 
“in some degree superior to himself,” and that he was everywhere di- 
recting the battle. Another, in the Patric, tells us that his courage abso- 


ately electrified the soldiers) Now we know that for some hours | 


at least his Majesty was snugly perched on an eminence, subsequent- 
ly occupied by an American editor (of whom anon), and we had 
thought that in the French army a daring coolness is so habitual. 
that only the absence of it could be noticed. Bat let that pass. No one 
doubts the personal fearlessness of the Monarch. Without doubt he en- 
countered such shot as fell in his way, with his accustomed calmness ; but 
that only one of his body-guard was wounded ists with the 





. 
scarcely 


story, that he was every where in the hottest of the fight. All this how- | 


ever isa trifle. A far more serious point is the degree to which all 


these successes have been commensurate with the price paid for them. A | the famous Collins st€amers subsiding into common hulks. 


far more interesting point—so far as civilians can comprehend it—is 
the proof of generalship manifested by the Commander-in-Chief in the 
campaign. These questions are discussed on all sides; but as sym- 
pathy is for the main part generated by success, it is held by 
most writers on the subject, that nothing could be more effective, 
more eplendid, more solid, than the triumphs so far obtained, 
nothing more masterly than the second Napoleon’s conduct. Indeed, 
under the lustre of this new victory, the brazen face of Imperialism shines 
as though of molten gold ; the idol’s feet of clay are hidden in the pools 
of gore. Yet, we cannot but remember, despite the broad fact that the 
Austrians are beaten out of Western Lombardy, that in each of the three 
grand engagements, at Palestro, at Magenta, at Solferino, the Austrians 
were the assailing party ; in each they. were unquestionably defeated ; 
in neither were they routed or pursued. Further than this, three or four 
days elapsed after the last mighty battle, before the conquerors took np 
their triumphant march. Even now there are shrewd men on the spot, 
who prognosticate that the victor, having had almost enough of glory, 
may be far from unwilling to treat for peace or an armistice. We doubt 
whether the opportunity will be yet accorded to him, looking rather for 
a new battle, than for new negotiations ; but so runs the ramour. The 


reader will notice the last and most inexplicable telegram from the Em- | 


peror to the Empress, wherein he describes his intended movements. In- 
explicable we call it, because even the Austrians are scarcely to be 
gulled by any trumpeted programmes coming to them by telegraph from 
Paris, and because the Emperor’s own subjects may well be puzzled to 
find a reason for its publication. At least the Parisian public, having 
expended its joy, is beginning to reckon up the cost, and to speculate 
upon the uncertain future. 

To fill such space as we cared to devote to a battle, which was a cer- 
ies of desperate episodes, we had abundant material to choose from. 
There were some London eye-witnesses on the ground, whose accounts 
are in print ; but we prefer that of Mr. Raymond, Editor of the New York 
Times, which is very graphic. His presence on the field, too, and the use 
he made of it, were very creditable to his tact and spirit, and fairly earn- 
ed him a triumph among the members of his fraternity—not bebind-hand 
asthey are in the exercise of rival energies. We desire also to acknow. 
ledge that there is a sort of poetical justice in the American Imperial 


| of our Colonists in general, it need surprise no one, if the people of the 


| 
| 
forms of popular rejoicing, when the news of this new triumph of the | cle, the rotting of three brave steam-ships at your wharf—ye who, daily 
French army was diffused. For not only were the enemy beaten, the | 


nected with a people whose institutions do not differ materially from those 


country through which the Red River flows, by-and-by seek to attach 
themselves more closely to this Republic. But for the sake of preserving a 
compact British territory this tendency should be prevented—prevented, 
of course, by the natural means at command ; that is to say by a com- 
munication being opened up at once from Canada. To this object the 


ly stimulus, 





Sale of the Collins Steamers. 
Ye who have been so long lamenting, in paragraph and leading arti- 


| passengers by the Hudson River Railroad, have twice per diem had a 


Street—let your tears be dried and your voices be silent! The Collins 
steamers, the famous Adriatic and Atlantic and Baltic, have passed by sale 
iato the possession of the Pacific Mail and Panama Railway Company, 
| and shall no longer vex your souls. They have been sold at a heavy 
loss, of course ; but why not? Have they not been classed among the 
monuments of a young nation’s reckless enterprises? Have they not 
earned glory in their day, and run race after race across the ocean ? Nor 
is their destiny now an obscure one. The gorgeous Adriatic, the nearest 
approach to Cleopatra’s barge ever turned out of a commercial ship- 
yard, may yet be freighted by millionaires from California ; and Walkers 
and Henningsens may once more move upon her deck, and enact the part 
of philanthropic adventurers. The dainty feet of brides starting on the 
European tour may no more thread the carved and gilded corridors ; but 
| there is romance engngh left among Pacific adventurers, to prevent 








Misplaced Sympathy. 

In these hot and dull days, journalists appear to have been grateful 
for the announced reconciliation of Mr. and Mrs. Sickles, since it has 
afforded them an opportunity for interchange of opinions on the Deca- 
logue and the marital tie. As however we had but little to say, when 
“ the most resolute avenger” of domestic wrongs declared that the same 
worid could not hold together himself and the man who had wronged 
him, we shall not moralise over the action of “ the most relenting 
of husbands,” now that he finds his wrongs are righted. It is 
truly said that this reconciliation is a private, not a public affair. 
Just so; but there is a moral, applicable to the people, which it is not 
well to omit. 1t does not concern the Counsel who advised the Washing- 
ton populace to. “ go it,” when he led forth in triumph the acquitted 
Sickles. It only concerns the people and the writers everywhere, who 
“ went it,” with or without exhortation. The moral is very simple. 
Sympathy, ill-applied, is worse than wasted. Mr. and Mrs. Sickles must 
derive infinite entertai t, in their new relations, from the news 
papers of March and April last. 











Cricket. 

The Telegraph misinformed us last week as to the reault of the match, played 
on Wednesday and Thursday of last week, at Montreal, between the Club of that 
city and our own St. George’s men. The former were the victors with five (not 
seven) wickets to go down. The Canadian players were Messrs. Swain, Morgan, 
Webber Smith, Pickering, Daly, Hardinge, Ravenhill, Fisher, Sweatenham, 
C. Hamilton, and Lieut. Utterson. The New Yorkers were Messrs. Calthrop, 
R. Wailer, Bingham, Lillywhite, Gibbs, Tinson, Russell, Tilt, Vinton, and H. and 
S. Wright. The total score on Si. George's side was 119 and 64; whereol 
Biogham notched 55, S. Wright 24, H. Wright, 21, Calthrop and Waller 16 each. 
For Montreal 145 and 39, out of which Hardinge made 35, Webber Smith 33, 
Daly 17, and Pickering and Rayenhill 15 each. 
A judge who was present informs us that the bowling and fielding were good, 
except during the last half-hour of the first day, when the St. George’s was very 
loose, which caused them’ to lose the game. ; 
Our friends, now returned, speak in high terms of the hospitality offered 
them. “ The ground,” says one of them ina letter,“ was graced each day with 





pages. The Archery Club met on Thursday, and invited all to an imprompta 
picnic. We accepted, and finished the evening with a dance.—Military band 
each day.—Every attention paid to us—enjoyed ourselves wonderfully—recom- 


mend St. Lawrence Hall, Mr. Hogan, the proprietor, paying us the greatest 
attention.” 


We have only farther space for congratulating the Montreal Clab on their 
success, and for expressing the hope that we may see them here again some day, 
and chronicle—what Fate may work out. 


Yet there is one point mentioned by our friend, that invites just a word of 
comment. Why should we not have an Archery Clab in New York also? The 
new cricket-ground would be a choice place for practice. 


—_ 


Drama. 


Oar lively critic Hammton declares that there is nothing to write about— 
weary perhaps of going the round of old pieces and well-known performers, 
“ wilted” away perhaps by the heat, perhaps rusticating in Arcadia, and de- 
claring consequently that he doesn’t see anything worth seeing. So here is a 
touch of Tom Taylor. The London Daily News of the 30th ult. thus speaks of 
his latest novelty, produced at the Haymarket. 


Mr. Tom Taylor would do well to think seriously whether it be really worth 
his while to work so hard as he does just now, and whether future barrenness 
gay not be the hard price he will have to pay for temporary success, aud future 
oblivion for present fame. Mr. Taylor’s writings are essentially of that school 
which demands length of time in preparation, and will not be harriedly thrown . 
off. Ina melodrame an author has merely to arrange his plot and work up to 
his effects, and the language spoken by his characters, so that it be decent Eng- 
lish (and even that is not always ey or at all events given) may be what 
he pleases. Thefarce writer issimilarly situated ; but Mr. Taylor flies at higher 
game, and the pleasant sound to him must be that subdued laugh of an apprecia- 
tive audience which is evoked by the sparkling sallies, the crisp anti- 
theses, and crackling with which his dialogue abounds. When, there- 
fore, we find him producing three comedies (with a fourth announced) 
within four months, we think it time to give him a friendly word of advice, re- 
commending him to prefer the extension of his own renown to the constant con- 
tinuance of our own enjoyment. 
If, however, his very latest effort is taken into consideration, we must allow 
that much work has bad hitherto no effect on the brilliancy of Mr. Taylor's wit, 
for “ The Contested Election,” a three act comedy, produced last night, is re- 
plete with the most thrilling dialogue—and dialogue, moreover, of that natare 
which could only be written by an author who is as much a man of the world 
asawit. Your closet-joker, your man living on the outskirts of society, would 
never have been alive to that delicate light and shade which, in smart thrust 
and telling repartee, are scattered so plentifully through the new play. If any- 
thing, there is too much smartness, for though the audience of last night was 
brilliantly exceptional in the ion of the faculty of appreciation, they 
missed some of the brightest diamonds so lavishly thrown before them. 
It is ia its plot that the piece is weak, too weak at least for three acts, though 
it perhaps possesses sufficient stamina for a light two-act comedietta. It rans 
entirely on satirising the proceedings of candidates and their agents at elections, 
the means of buying votes,and the manner in which voters sell themselves. 
Mr. Dodgson (Mr. Charley Mathews), an moa in a country town, has no- 
thing to do, and is dunned to death by creditors ; he is in despair, for the elec- 
tion is at hand, and neither of the candidates has made overtures to him to 
become his agent. An old friend, Mr. Wapshott (Mr. W. Farren), comes to 
him to tell him that a ae lady, with whom he is in love, is kept from him 
through the machinations of her stepmother,a Mrs. Honeybun (Mrs. C. Ma- 
thews), a very pretty and imperious lady, who rules Mr. Honeybun with a rod 
of iron. Wapshott is exiled from the house, but he thinks that the young lady 
has some money of her own, and he has come to ask Dodgson to look over the 
will, which is in his possession. 
While Dodgson is engaged in this business he is visited by Peckover (Mr. 
Buckstone), the president of a club of most venal voters, who has come to an- 
nounce that it being discovered that the two candidates are about to make a 
“ cross” of it—i. e., one to retire on the eve of nomination—the constituency ig 
irate, and wishes that sharp legal agent, Mr. Dodgson, t» find them a candidate 
with plenty of money and flexible purse and principles. Dodgson sees an op- 
amg 4 or distinguishiog himself, and bethinks him at once of Mr. Honey- 
un, the henpecked ; he plenty of sy" and he is utterly under the 
guidance of his wife, who is to be got over by — * Dodgson effects an in- 
troduction, and breaks his plot to Mrs. Honeybun, who is enchanted at the pro- 
spect of a life in London and ministerial attention. Honeybun is put in 
nomination, has to send up to town for £800, has to see bands of roffians on 
electioneering matters, and is in an agony lest he should be elected. From 
this misery he is rescued by Wapshott, who, on condition of receiving his 
daughter's hand, volunteers to oppose him. The reg, ee been sent by the 
bankers in notes, which Wapshot cuts in half, making Honeybun send half to 
Dodgson, while he himselt keeps the remainder. Wapshott goes to work, and, 
by judiciously — the hali-notes, achieves a great success, and on the day 
of poll heads his opponent, finally retiring after he has convinced both Mrs. 
Honeybun and her husband of the mere flippant nature of Mr. Dodgson’s atten- 
tion to him, and so won both their consents to his marriage. Honeybun is also 
rmitted by his wife to retire from the contest, and one of the original candi- 
ates walks over. 

It will be seen that the plot is but slight,so meagre, indeed, that with less 
brilliant treatment its success would have been doubtful. But the audience 
thoroughly enjoyed it, were bountiful in approbation throughout, and called 
loudly for the author at the conclusion. 

The best acted character was that of Mr. Compton, who played with the 
greatest artistic care and neatness. Mr. Charles Mathews would probably, bya 
neophyte in theatrical matters, have been pronounced excellent, but he is not 
the te Charles Mathews of a very few years ago ; he seems to have lost his 
spirits, and he was very imperfect in his words, a fault which was last night 
generally remarkable. Mr. Buckstone did his best with an ungrateful part, and 
tne minor characters, which by the way were really the most effective, and con- 
tributed strongly to the success of the piece, were admirably played by Messrs. 
Rogers, Clark, and Braid. Mrs. Charles Mathews was gorgeously dressed, and 
acted with spirit, and Mr. Farren, as he always is, gentlemanly and careful. 

* * * = = 


The Times of the same date says “ The Contested Election ” is “an unques- 
tionably original comedy,” * * * “a long and brilliant political satire, directed 
against no transient evil, and exhibiting the details of electioneering corruption 
with a minuteness that in general we expect less from the dramatist than from 
the writer of narrative fiction.” s ° * * 

“ With the exception of Honeybun, whose timidity is ludicrously depicted by 
Mr. Compton, the characters are not much developed ; but a large number of 
types, all drawn together by a common object, are capitally sketched with their 
external peculiarities.” 

i 


FR usic. 


The only event of the week is the inauguration of a weekly performance by 
Dodsworth’s Band, in that portion of the new Ceutral Park which is called the 
“ Ramble.” This attempt to combine the pleasure of breathing a while in a 
beautiful locality, with the enjoyment: of high-class music, is not an “ artistic 
speculation”—the mildest term for the many money-seeking attacks on the 
ears and pockets of the million, with which we are all familiar. Quite 
otherwise. Mr. J. Wrey Mould, assistant-architect for the Park works, is a 
worshipper of St. Cecilia, and desires to be a propagandist on her behalf. 
He has accordingly got up this capital entertainment, procuring the requisite 
means—that is to say, the cash—from a few private friends of his own, who 
chance to be public-spirited. But money is wanted, in order to make perma- 
nent during the summer season this admirable attraction for our citizens. Who 
will contribute? Of course, as there is no job at the bottom of it, we can’t ex- 
pect any aid from the “ civic functionaries.” 

Saturday afternoons are appointed for these free concerts for the people. 
May the people appreciate them, and may some liberal friends of the people be 
found willing to come forward, and do for our New York Park, what govern 
ments generally do in the European continental capitals, and what individual 
subscriptions have done in London ! 

As for next week's Festival in Jones’s Woods, we only know that it is a mam- 
moth affair, extensively advertised, and under charge of the public’s old friend, 
Max Maretzek. We wish him every success, fine weather included, and a grey 
blanket over the sun. 

Still, in the absence of our regular critic, and in the dullness of the season, 
the accustomed space is not filled. We fall back therefore upon a new produc- 
tion, across the water, which will interest some of our readers. A late number 
of the London Daily News thus speaks of an old acquaintance. 

The St. James’s Theatre has been opened by an English Opera Compan 
under the management of Mr. Augustus Braham, together with a party of Spe. 
nish dancers. As its season, according to the announcement, is to be a very 
brief one, it is not to be expected that Mr. Braham’s entreprise should 
the means and appliances of a regular musical theatre ; but the first night’s 
performance, on Saturday, iu respect to the strength of the company, as well as 
the accessories of orchestra, chorus, scenery, &c., was as satisfactory as could 
have been anticipated under the circumstances. Mr. Braham had the advantage 
of being able to produce, for the first time, an entirely new opera from the 
of one of our most distinguished composers, Edward er, the author of 
many admirable works, and of one in particular, ‘“‘ The Night Dancers,” which 
has never been surpassed by an English musician. ° 





This new opera, however, which is called ‘‘ Raymond and Agnes,” is not by 
any means equal to ‘‘ The Night Dancers,” and its inferiority is owing to the 
weakness of the subject and its dramatic treatment. In “ The Night Dancers,” 
which is borrowed from the French stage, a most admirable use is made of a 





large and fashionable attendance, with many ladies and very handsome equi- 


wild and fanciful popular superstition, and the composer has been inspired by 
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things and. sings mezzo-soprano ; and there is a 
Youtnfa cavalier, who runs all sorts of hazards to reste the , and sings 
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some charming music. 
The scenes of concerted music expecially are admirable; skilfully cted, 
animated, fall of fine melodic phrases, and enhanced in effect by 
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Partita and Fancies. 


Gov. Hincks bad an interview with the Duke of Newcastle on the 29th 
ult,——T he Times’ correspondent at Vancouver’s Island, writes more fa- 
vourable accounts of progress in that colony than can be gathered from 

on this side. itis last letter, printed in the Timesof the 27th ult., 

ies thus, of the colony as a place of permanent abode : “ I can say 

. after some considerable wandering in some of the finest climates in 
world, I know no more agreeable place to settle in than Vancouver’s 
a a is stated that Counts Telecky and Tur, who took so 
active a part in the Hungarian revolation, have joined Garibaldi’s troops 





as volunteers. It is snid that the University of Oxford will 
confer the honorary degree of D.C.L. on Sir J. Lawrence, at the approach- 
ing commemoration —————The prospects of the grouse shootings this 


season are reported favourably by the Scotch press. The Cana- 
dian Mail Steam line claims to have effected the most rapid communica- 
tion with America yet accomplished, since the London papers of the 21st 
instant announced the effect on the New York markets of commercial 
news which left Eogland on the lst, the intelligence baving been con- 
veyed both ways by the steamers of that company. There are 
now five ex-chancellors, namely, Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, St. Leo- 
Cranworth, and Chelmsford, each drawing a pension of £5,000 per 
annum. The Austrians treat their prisoners generously, if we are 
to. believe a letter from Prague, which says of some of them, “ three 
months’ allowance bas been paid them in advance, and the officers are 
allowed all the liberty their situation permits.”——-——The lack of 
water has been severely felt lately in various parts of Scotland, and the 
pure liquid has actually been sent in butts from Glasgow, per steamer, 
to parts of the coast which formerly imported nothing in barrel 
save beer and brown stout. —Sir Benjamio Hall, on bis retirement 
from the representation of Marylebone, being called to the House of 
Lords, has been presented with a flattering address, by a large meeting 
of his late constituents. The rector presided, and Sir James Hamilton, | 
@ political opponent, among others, spoke in favour of the commendatory 
resolutions. Sir B. Hall made a farewell speech. Mr. Alexander 
Russel, the Editor of the Scotsman newspaper, is about to receive from 
his political and other friends a testimonial of a substantial and gratify- 

















ing kind. A subscription list is headed by the Duke of Roxburge and the 
Earl of Stair for £50 each, and among the other names are,Lord ula: 
the Earl of Minto, Lord Melgund, Lord Panmure, the Right Hon. Mr. 
Ellis, M.P. ; it already foots,up to the melodious tune of £1,291——_——_—_ 
Swiss writers to the Rinsdes papers protest inst their countrymen 
being identified with the butchers of Perngia. They say those so-called 
Swiss regiments at Rome, as well as at Naples, are composed of men of all 
nations, and might more aparepeiolels be called the Foreign Legions of 
Rome and Naples. The Mechanic's Magazine saya the British copper 
coinage is to be abolished, and a coinage of bronze is to be substituted.—— 
TheCunard steamers are in future to have asmall post-office cabin,so fitted 
that a clerkjmay assort the letters ready for delivery immediately on ar- 
rival. Three Canadians have visited St. Alphege Church, Green- 
wich, for the purpose of placing on General Wolfe’s tomb a wreath of 
rel gathered from the spot where he fell————-At a sale of musical 
ts in on recently, a violin, described as “ by Stradu- 
arius, of full size, extremely beautiful, and in the most perfect condi- 
tion,” was knocked down at £249 ; and a violincello, the succeeding lot, 
at, £129.._The introductory volumes of the “Ciuvres Completes | 
de Shakespeare,” translated by M. Guizot, are announced by Didier and 
Go., as about to appear in a few days The subscriptions to the 
testimonial about tobe presented to the Dean of Chichester, on bis vacat- 
ing the vicarage of amount to nearly £2000 ————-Reference is 
made by the local press of New Zealand in terms of gratulation, to the 
fact that Mr. Clifford, the Speaker of the New Zealand House of Repre- | 
sentatives, has received the honour of knighthood at the hands of her | 
Majesty.—_————The widows of three distinguished men have passed from | 
among us within the last six months—the widow of John Martia, the 
ter of “ Belshazzar’s Feast” and other noble works; the widow of 
ouglas Jerrold, and the widow of William Magion. Mrs. Jerrold had a 
on from the Crown. Mre. Maginn had comfortable quarters at Bata, 
ocured for her by the untiring activity of ber husband’s friend, John 
Gibson Lockhart.— The Debrezin Miskolez Railway has been 
. There is now one continuous line of railway communication 

from Vienna to the farthest and most easterly parts of Hungary. 
‘The Seventieth Anniversary of the Royal Literary Fund was celebrated 
on Wednesday, June 22d, by a dinner at the Freemasons’ Hall, London. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone presided, and was supported by Prince 
Frederick of Holstein, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Headley, Vice Chancellor 
Sir J. Stuart, Mr. Thackeray, and other em‘n ‘nt persons.————Ona the 
14th ult. the ceremonial of the consecra:ion of Dr. J. C. Campbell to the 
see of Bangor, Dr. P. C. Claughton to the see of St. Helena, and Dr. E. 
W. Taffoell to the see of Brisbane, took place in Westminster Abbey. 
Sixty-three members of Parliament claim, this session, to be 
excused from serving on election committees, on account of being more 
than 60 years old.————-A Match at Billiards is arranged between Mr. 
Phelan, of this city, and Mr. J. Roberts, of Liverpool. The game is to 
be the French Carom game. It will be played about the end of Novem- 
ber; the stakes will be not less than $5000.—For some weeks past 
there has been a remarkable religious awakening going op in the city of 
in A and other places in the North of Ireland. Like the awakening 
‘America, it began with a number of pious (Protestant) laymen of the 
classes, who voluntarily met together for devotional exercices, 
































The pictures in the Marquis of Hertford’s gallery are to be pho- 
tographed, and published in numbers by Messrs. Colnaghi, of Pall Mail. 
——— There is still a rumour of a new London magazine having 
gel for its editor, at an immense salary. He may perhaps revive 
dead tad of the tribe ——-——A certain pompous phrasing is inhe- 
rent in French officials. When Rome became tumultuous lately, on re-| 
¢elpt of news from Lombardy, General Guyon, the French commandant. | 
thus alluded to his victorious brethren in arms, and to himself: “ But if 
. they atthis moment bear high the flag of France, I bere hold the flag of 
ahd I will see it respected. This also is a noble flag.” —_—_— 
it-Monday visitors to the Zoological Gardens, in the Regent's 

, London, numbered 22,243, being the largest number ever known 

to visit the gardens in one day.————-A case of illness is recorded by 
a London doctor, in connection with the use of green paper-hangings. Mr. 
Medlock, of Great Marlborough-street, says, “I have analyzed three 
apecimens of the paper, and also some of the dust swept from the carpet, 
Ia. each of the papers I found a great quantity of arsenic, and in the dust 
of the fearfu " The new Governor of Ma- 


the old fort, which intercepts 

s unbealtby, and replace it by earthworks, mouating thereon 
Armstrong rifled cannon ordered from Enogland. For further 

tection of the coast, 140 other rifled cannon are to be placed at various 


The late Countess of Harrowby bequeathed an emerald 
Fst a jo damoods which belonged be 


mother, Lady Mary 
Montague, together with a service of called the camp ser- 


vice, to be held as heirlooms with the earldom until twenty years have 












naw living, when the same shall become the absolute of the 
then Earl of Harrowby.—_———-A new directory of San makes 
the population of that city 78,000, of which 3.150 are Chinese and 1,605 
coloured.———-—A. correspondent of the Montreal Pilot, who remains 
“ the Editor’s traly, 

the assumption of the Highland dress and name, by a regiment in this 
city. It cannot be Seotch, he truly says, because to be an American sol- 
dier, it is necessary to be an American citizen. Perhaps the above for- 
midable little words may have some cabalistic influence in diverting the 
New Yorkers from the continuation of the matters objected to; otherwise 
we fear there will be no change-——————A_ number of the York friends 
of Mr. Layard, who was defeated at the recent election, have subscribed 


a considerable sum of money for the purpose of presenting that gentle- | near 





man with an appropriate testimonial. The steamship Canada re- 

ts that she struck an iceberg on July 9, at 1.45 P.M., in lat. 48.45, 
ong. 47.47.————_We are glad to learn from Bermuda papers of the 
29th ult., that the two-months’ drought had at length been terminated by 
rain.— The Governor-General cf Canada, accompanied by Sir Wm. 
Logan and bis assistants in the Provincial Geological Survey, has just 
completed a tour in the Gulf district —_——The defences of the Darda- 
nelles have been considerably strengthened of late————Boston has 
been lagagetatiog a grand Trade Sale, extending to all kinds of commo- 
dities. The experiment is a new one. —The question of the Holy 
Places, that pretext for the war in the East, is, it is now stated M caroipe: / 
at length settled to the satisfaction of the governments of France and 
Russia. Mutual concessions have, it is said, been made. 








Lord 


Northwick has determined to sell by auction the vast collection of pic- 
. | tares formed by his uncle at Thirlstaine House. The sale is to be at 





Cheltenbam. —The first volame of M. Victor Hugo’s long-expected 
work is about to appear. Its title, which was first to be “ Les Petites 
Epopeés,” has at the last moment been changed by the author to “La 
Légende de Siécles.” The work will consist of a series of poems, repre- 
senting the successive centuries of human history, in the form sometimes 
of historical, sometimes of imaginary, personages. Our mother Eve is 
the heroine of the first poem. —The June number of Blackwood 
says: “ Macaulay in his own department, we still regard as unrivalled, 
He is beyond comparison the greatest master of brilliant and uoscrupu- 
lous fiction that has ever adorned the language or disgraced the litera- 
ture of England.” Strong words !—_———Two Englishmen have been 
ill-treated by certain troops at Naples; but their case has been taken in 
hand by Mr. Elliott, our Minister, and is not likely to lead to political 
trouble.- A “life-preserving state-room’’ has been floated off a 
sinking barge exhibited at the Battery. The inventor proposes such 
state-rooms for steamers. The experiment was successfal.-——— 
Nearly ninety-one thousand persons attended the recent Handel comemo- 
ration festival at the Crystal Palace, near London. The performances 
will give the palace company a net profit of £10,000 and the Sacred Har- 
monic society £5,000. The Total receipts were £30,000. —Bishop 
De Lancey, of Western New York, assisted at the consecration of colo- 
nial prelates in Westminster Abbey lately. —Mrs. Partington says 
that Louis Napoleon is succeeding beyond her most sanguinary expecta- 
tions,_——It appears by a Parliamentary return, that the total num- 
ber of inhabited houses in England and Wales in 1851 was 3,278,039, in- 
habited by 17,927,609 persous. The number of houses rated to the relief 
of the poor in the metropolis, at Lady-day, in 1856, was as follows :— 
London (City) 16,682 ; Finsbury, 38,298 ; Marylebone, 42,726; Tower 
Hamlets, 85,513 and Westminster, 29,987._———Some experiments 
have been made at Castelnedolo, in Italy, towards observing the motions 
of the Austrians from balloons. A balloonist is said to have risen from 
500 to 700 yards and descended at will. 


—_ 


Ovituary. 














Tue Ear. or TANKERVILLE.—We have to announce the death of the | 


Earl of Tankerville, who expired at his residence in Hertford street, May- 
fair, after a protracted illness. The deceased, Charles Augustus Bennet, 
Earl of Tankerville and Baron Ossulstone, of Ossulstone, county of Mid- 
dlesex, in the peerage of Great Britain, was eldest son of Charles, fourth 
earl, and Emma, second daughter and coheir of Sir James Colebrook, 


,| Bart. He was born April 28, 1776, and was consequently in his 83rd 


year. The late peer married July 28, 1806, Mademoiselle Corisaude 
Grammont, daughter of the late Duc de Grammont, by whom he leaves 
surviving issue, the Countess of Malmesbury and Lord Ossulstone, now 
Earl of Tankerville. The late earl was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he gratuated M. A. in 1795; and previous to his succeed- 
ing his father as fifth earl in 1822 he sat in the House of Commons as re- 
presentative for Steyning, and subsequently from 1806 to 1818 represent- 
ed Koaresborough in that assembly. He was appointed in 1806 Treasu- 
rer to the King’s Household, when he was made a Privy Councillor. He 
was a conservative in politics, but of late years, from partial blindness, 
bad abstained from all matters of public business, He is succeeded in 
the earldom and family estates by his only son, Charles, Lord Ossulstone, 
born Jan. 16, 1810, and married Jan. 29, 1860, to Lady Olivia, only 
daughter of the late and sister of the present Duke of Manchester. 


Mas. Grant or Brrconrreip.—This venerable lady died on the 2d inst., 
in the ninety-secord year of her age. Mrs, Grant was the last representa- 
tive of the family of Burnside, known to every Strathspeyman, and not 
uoknown in the history of our country. The family dates as far back as 
1560, when it was founded by John Grant, fourth son of the chieftain of 
the House or Sept of Clan Allan of Auchernack. One of its members, 
Colquhoun Grant, a lawyer, throwing aside the pen and seizing the 
sword, became a dashing dragoon in the service of Priuce Charlie, and 
played a distinguished part at the battle of Prestonpans. He was after- 
wards the companion in exile of Colonel John Roy Stewart, but was al- 
lowed ultimately to return to Edinburgh, where he lived a respected and 
wealthy Writer to the Signet till 1790. His brother, Dr. Gregory Grant, 
@ physician in Edinburgh, was one of the founders of the Grantown Or- 
phan Hospital. The late Captain Gregory Grant, R.N., of Burnside, 
after he retired from the Navy and settled down in Strathspey, was much 
beloved by the people of the district. He died in 1844, and his sister, 
the late Miss Grant, followed in 1851. Mrs. Captain Grant of Birchfield 
was thus left the sole representative of the family, and:no one could 
better fill the place. She was a kind and hospitable lady of the High- 


An la a chi snach fhac,” protests vehemently against | 54 y. 


sort, v. Baron B W. Danbar, Ba:t., one of the Commissioners of 
H. M.’s , to be Keeper of the P. Seal of the Prince of W. 
1 { Whitacre, ‘The honour ba Sd is conferred See 


. Surtees, Esq., Chief Justice of the Mauritins.—Lieat. ' ; 
to be ces of the greenss io eentng in ote forms 
Gore, Esq., M.P., res. 


In consequence of but few reinforcements having been sent to India 

for several months, the authorities have determined on sending out 
ly 5,000 cavalry and infantry troops.——The U. S. Gazelle announces 

that H. R. H. the General Commanding in Chief has permitted the shell, 
jacket to be worn at regimental messes, on all ordinary occasions, by 
officers when not on duty.—Lieut.-Col. Lefroy? R. A., has been ap 
pointed to succeed Col. Pickering as Secretary to Royal Ordnance Se- 
lect Committee———Three officers and 94 men of the 2ad batt. Rifle 
Brigade, and 3 officers and 102 men 3rd batt., with 1 rifle instractor from 
Hythe, and 1 officer R. A. from Woolwich ; making a total of 7 officers 
and 197 men of all ranks, embarked on the 24th ult. for Caleutta—— 
The St. John New Brunswicker of the 5th inst, says: A Company of the 
63rd Regiment arrived here last week, and proceeded to Fredericton to 
replace the es of the 62nd, removed to Halifax. Another Com- 
pany of the 63rd will be stationed in this garrison. Maj.-Geo. TroHloppe 
has arrived bere on his annual tour of inspection in this Province—— 
From the Montreal Advertiser of the 8th inst. we learn that there is a 
rumour that Col. Cole, C.B., commanding the 17th Regt., in that city, is 
about to retire, and that Major Routledge of the same corps is about to 
sell out, when the command will in all probability fall to Major Gordon, 
This regiment is stated to be preparing to leave for England, to be re- 
placed by the 49th from Bermuda.—tThe design for the monument to 
be erected on the parade ground at Woolwich garrison, to the mem 
of the officers of Royal Artillery who fell in action during the Crimean 
war, having been finally approved by the committee of military officers, 
the work will shortly be carried out. A considerable portion of the 
monument will be cast of Russian guns captured during the war.——A 
large number of sick and wounded have arrived at Gravesend from 
India in the Trafalgar, which left Madras on the 4th of March last. Capt. 
A. W. Cobham, 44th, and Lieut. B. O. Johnson, 11th, came home in 
charge. During the voyage four deaths occurred. The detachments are 
the 1st Dragoon Guards, 12th Lancers, lst Royals, 43rd, 44th, 3rd batta- 
lion 60th Rifles, 68th, and 69th.——A sample carriage for Sir W. Arm- 
strong’s guns has been proved satisfactory at WoolwichFrench 
papers mention a new and effective ball, to be used in a smooth masket 
with many advantages over the rifle-——Sir James Graham is about to 
move for an inquiry into the administration of the army, and the rela- 
tions of the Horse Guards to the war department.——The arrangements 
for the re-organisation of the regiment-of Royal Artillery, which are or- 
dered to take effect on the lst of July, are nearly completed, and the 
majority of the Watteries have left for the several head-quarter stations 
of the brigades to which they are attached ——Measures have already 
been taken, and others are in progress, for the defence of the Tyne. 


War Orrice, Juty 1.—7th Lt Drags: Cor Bushman, 9th, to be Cor. 15th: 
Lt Cartwright, 15th, to be Lt v Horsfall, who ex. 17th: Maj Learmonth to be 
Lt-Col, v Holden Rosse, ret ; Bvt-Maj Sir W. Gordon, Bart., to be Maj ; Lt Mar- 
shall to be Capt. Mil Trn: Cor Cain, h-p late Land T Cps, to be En,v 
Churcher, who revts to h-p Cor that (ps. R Eng’rs: Bvt-Col Walpole to be 
Col, v Bolton, remvd as a Gen Off; Bvt-Maj Mann to be Lt-Col; Bt-Lt-Col 
Nicholson, C.B., tobe Capt; Lt Lempriere to be 2d Capt. Ist Ft: Sergt-Maj 
Moore to be Qrtmr, v pe een on h-p; En Moberly to be Instr of My. 11th: 
Lt Petrie to be Capt, v Ravenhill, dec; En Miles to be Lt. 14th: Lt Harman 
to be Capt v Dods, ret ; En Laing to be Lt. 19th Ft: En Traill to be Instr M. 
24th Ft: Maj the Hon. D. Greville Finch, Dep Batt, to be Maj, v Bvt-Lt-Col 

ye, who ex; Assistant-Sargeon Johnston, M.D., Staff, to. be Asst-Surg. 
3lst Ft: Lt Cary to be Capt v McCurdy, who ret; Lt James, 18th, to be Lt. 
52d: Lt jo gy my to be Inst of Musk. 58th: Lt Horner to be Capt, v Ward, 
dec ; En and Adjt Bolton to rank Lt; En Hesse to be Lt. 79th: En Clay to 
be Lt, v Durant, ret. 83d: En Fuller, 4th, to be En, v Blathwayt, dec. 89th: 
Lt Helme to be Inst of Musk. Cape Mtd Rifles: Lt Lucas to be Capt, v Hunt, 
ret ; En Currie to be Lt.—Dep Batt: En Lee, 80th, to be Qtmr.—Recruiting 
Dist : Byt Col Smyth, CB, Unatt, to be Insp Field Offir— Hosp Staff’: Asst- 
Sarg ba nana O 24'h Ft, to be Asst-Surg, and Greatorex perm to res.— Unatt : 
Qtmr Balcombe, 57th Ft, to be Seok ieeed : Col Bolton, R E, to be Maj Gen, 
v Blanchard, dec ; Bvt-Lt-Col Woodylate 5th F’, to be Col: Capt Orme, 85th 
Ft, and Jerome, 19th, to be Majs. The Gazette also contains the names of 
forty seven Quartermasters, who bad retired on h-p previous to the declaration 
ot war with Russia, and who had completed in all a service of thirty years, ten 
of which as Qtmrs, to have the hon raak of Capt. 


Navy. 


Tue New Boarp or ApwrraLty.—The board now consists of the 
Duke of Somerset ; Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir R. Saunders Dundas, 
K.C.B.; Rear-Admiral the Hon. F. T. Pelbam, C.B.; Capt. Charles 
Eden, C.B.; Capt. Charles Frederick ; and Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 





Tue Monsrer Steam Ram.—The Times gives a long description of the 
new iron :team ram, which it says will be afloat next June. Her total 
length will be 380 feet, breadth 58; total weight at sea, about 9,000 
tuns ; fall-speed 16 miles an hour. About 220 feet of the broadside of 
the vessel will be of teak, 24 inches thick ; this will be covered by ar- 
mour plates 4} inches thick on the deck. The ram will be armed with 
35 Armstrong guns, each throwing 100 lbs. shot over a range of six 
miles. The ram will ran down ships by driving straight at them at full 
speed. Ifshe only does one-half of what may fairly be anticipated from 
her she will be cheaper to the nation than a dozen sail of the line. The 
cost of the hull will be about £200,000, the engines about £75,000, and 
her fitting for sea about £45,000 more, or £320,000 in all. 


War Suips In THE Mersey.—The Melpomene, 50 guns, has arrived at 
Liverpool from Portsmouth, for the purpose, it is said, of being manned. 
Recent arrivals in the Mersey of war ships has excited some attention, ag 
the Lords of the Admiralty hitherto have been somewhat lax in their 
care of that port. At present, however, there are four or five gun-boats, 
together with the line of-battle ship Hastings, the screw-frigate Liffey, 
(since sailed for a cruise in the Clyde for volunteers,) the Seamew. and 





land school, and her manners and appearance, if they recalled the recol- 
lection of a by-gone generation, recalled it in a very flattering guise. 


Besides legacies to many deserving dependants, Mrs. Grant bas bequeathed | 


about £3700 to charitable institutions and for benevolent purposes, 
chiefly in Strathspey.—-Jnverness Courier. 


At Kingstown, Ireland, Judge M’Can, of the Court of Bankruptcy.—At At- 
tock, Panjaub, India, Lieut. C. E. Woodward, of H. M.’s 98th Foot.—Suddenly, 
at Leamington, Warwick, Lt-Col H. F. Stokes, late of 39th Regt. He served 
throughout the Burmese war, ani was also at the battle of Maharajpoor.—T. 
Troward, Esq., late of H. M.’s 55th Regt. of Foot.—On the 17th inst., at Whit- 
horn, Wigtownshire, Mary Anne, wife cf Edward H. Foot, Esq., of the Branch 
Bank of England, Manchester, in the 28th year of her age.—At Ryde, I. W., C. 
Merriman, Lieut., retired, R.N.—At Halifax, N. S., of disease of the heart, the 
Hon. Rufus Choate, a distinguished lawyer and politician, of Boston, U.S.—In 
London, the Marchioness of Sligo. She was the Marquis’s second wife, was 
gr ome of Mr. Anthony Nugent,of Pallas, county Galway, and was only married 
to the marquis in the sammer of last year.—In Paris, M. Marie Aycard, a writer 
of considerable talent, and the author of several — romances and dramas.— 
At Wolverhampton, Mr. R. Madigan, C.E., formerly of Haverstock-Hill, London, 
and Canada West.—At 2 New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, aged 75, Thomas Mas- 
ters, for upwards of 50 years publisher of Bell’s Weekly Messenger.—At Flor- 
ence, General Count George de Manley.—The Rev. George Thomas Pretyman, 
Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral.—In London, Major W. Chafyn Grove, of Zeals’ 

ouse, Wilts——Baron Kuesebeek, for many years Comptroller of the House- 
hold of the late Duke of Cambridge. 


Appoturiment{s. 


We have heretofore omitted to mention that the Speaker has appointed the 
Rev. Henry Drury, M.A. ndary of Salisbury, and Vicar of Bramhill, Wilt- 
shire, to be Chaplain to the new House of Commons.—The Right Hon. James 
Wilson combines the office of Paymaster-General with that of Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade.—The Rev. John Constable, M.A., of Upham, Bishop’s Walt- 
ham, Hants, to be the principal of the Cirencester Royal Agricultural College, 
in the room of the Rev. J. S. Haygarth, dec.—Mr. C. L. Ryan to be Private Sec. 
to Chancellor of the Ex uer; Mr. J, M. Maynard to ir. Sidaey Herbert ; 
Mr. B. Seton to the Earl of Ripon ; Mr. T. 0. Barlow to the Earl of Elgin. —Lord 
Byron has been re-appointed a Lord-in-Waiting to Her Majesty.—The Earls of 
Derby and Harrowby are raised by letters patent to the dignity of Knights of 
the Garter.—Mr. Vernon Smith and Sir amin Hall are gazetted as Peers of 
the Realm, the former by the title of Baron Lyveden, of Lyveden, in the County 
of Northampton, the latter as Baron , of Llanover and Abercarn, in 
the County of Monmouth.—Edward Francis Maitland, Esq., advocate, to be So- 
licitor-General for Scotland —Lord Foley to be Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
v. the Earl of Shrewsbury, resigned.—The Earl of Ducie, to be Captain of Yeo- 
men of the Guard, v. Lord de Ross, resigned—The Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, 
for ohn Robert Cartas, 


Bart., to be an Ecclesiastical in 
Esq., now British Vice-Consul at to be H. M.’s Consul at Nantes.—| 
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xpired after the deceaee of her children, grandchildren, or remoter issue, 








Spencer to be Groom of the Stole to the Prinze Consort, v. the Marquis of A 





the Melpomene, all lying in the Mersey, and the gay acd lively uniforms 
of the officers contrast very much with the monotonous “rig” of the 
| merchant marine, who have bitherto been the most prominent feature in 
| the defences of the port of Liverpool. Capt. Schomberg, the late go- 
| vernmeat emigration agent at Liverpool, is shortly expected round from 
| Portsmouth, with 90-gun ship Aboukir.—Liverpool paper. 

| ait 

| he Duke of Somerset has selected Captain Joho Moore, C.B., now 
| commanding the Hogue, as his private secretary——The steamer Styz, 
| having on board the Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia, and Vice- Admiral 
| Stewart, sailed from Halifax on the 2d inst., for the Gulf——The Aga- 
memnon, 91, screw, left Spithead on the 29th ult., under canvass for the 
westward.—tThe screw-frigate Amphion. 36, is commissioned, and will, 
it is expected, be attached to the Channel squadron.——The United Ser- 
vice Gazette is “ in a position to state, upon unquestionable authority, that, 
prior to leaving office Sir John Pakington had under his serious conside- 
ration the important question of corporal punishment in the navy, with 
the humane and distinct object of modifying its severity. The punish- 
ment is, unbappily, so interwoven with our naval and military system of 
discipline, that we fear it cannot be altogether safely dispensed with ; 
but it can be modilied.”——The late Board of Admiralty rewarded the 
zeal of Mr. Corry, their secretary, by promoting his nephew, Lieut. the 
Hon, A. L. Corry, to the rank of commander.——The Osborne, with the 
Prince of Wales on board, arrived at Spithead on the 26th ult. The 
Prince landed at Gosport and proceeded direct to London.—The Cesar, 
90,s., and the Diadem, 32, s. frigate, recently returned from the West 
Indies, have been ordered into harbour to make good their defects. ——In 
last week’s Albion for Lieut. J. J. B. E. Frere, to the Imperieuse, read— 
Capt. J. J. B. E. Frere to Orion, v. Houston invalided.——The Mars, 80, 
is to be fitted at Sheerness and brought forward with despatch.——The 
Eagar, 91, and 600 h. p. (numinal), has undergone a satisfactory trial of 
speed._—The Sphinz, 6, paddle, and Beagle, 6, screw, are to be advanced 
to the first class steam reserve-——The Amphion has been commissioned. 
——Lord C. Paget, Secretary to the Admiralty, has appointed Mr. C. N. 
Kempe his private secretary. 


Apporntments.— Comms: H A Reilly to Pioneer; J K E Baird to Devasta- 
tion; and A C Strode to Vulcan—Lieuts: H H Washington to Imporiewse; 
H ers to Brunswick; W N Tufnell to Terrible; R Mansel to Nile.—Sur- 
: J Mitchell to Vulcan; R Fulton to Topaz; M T West to Mars; TR 
kthorn to Amphion; J Heary to Sidon; R C Bussell to Cossack; M 
Hamilton, MD, BA, to’ Gladiator; and F W Blake to Clio—Paymasters: J 
Tompkins to Vulcan; W H Tarner to Edinburgh. 

Promotions.—Commr C Wake to be Capt; Com F D Rich to be ingetns 


on of ee eeceied at hake Armstrong, MD, to be Deputy-Inspector-Gene 
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New Books. 


“Two popular and prolific writers have simultaneously put new works 
to pi . G. P. R. James, The Cavalier : an Historical Novel (Peterson, 
Phila.) ; Mr. W. Gilmore Sicims, The Cassique of Kiawah: a Colonial Ro- 
mance (Redfield, N. Y.). And it is scarcely needful to remind the reader 
of both, that between the two authors there are some general points of 
resemblance, and that both stand widely apart from their most famous 
brefhren of the pen, who have elucidated, elaborated, anatomized the in- 
ner life of man, in their tales of fiction, as Messrs. Simms and James 
have illustrated the specialities of certain times and certain places. Nor 
shall we follow out the theme of this dissimilitude, nor balance rela- 
tive advantages. It were absurd to compare a banana or a potato with 
an apricot ora melon. Let us partake of all, and be thankful. Our ob- 
ject in coupling together the two gentlemen just named was to notice a 
somewhat curious coincidence in their latest choice of subjecte—not to 
remind you that, with them, action habitually predominates over cha- 
racter. Both have selected the middle of the 17th century for their pe- 
riod ; in either case, the wrong inflicted by an elder upon a younger bro- 
ther is interwoven with the plot ; in each story, the choicest bit of de- 
scription is that of an armed attack upon a small and isolated station— 
in the one a party of Roundheads assault an inn in one of the shires of 
England, and, making sure of capturing “ the cavalier,” catch a Tartar 
—in the other, a horde of Indians assail a new settlement some fifteen 
miles from Charleston, S. C., and are similarly out in their reckoning. - 

Mr. James, taking up a thread let fall in his latest preceding work, 

‘Lord Montagu’s Page,” weaves from it a very brief and rather sketchy 
narrative of adventure, wherein we are now at a French chateau, and 
and now across the Straits. There is a glimpse of Cromwell, an episode 
of “the crowning mercy of Worcester ;”’ but, though the practised hand 
and the mind garnered with historic lore be evident, there is no super- 
abundance of novelty or individuality. We have gone through such 
part of the chequered course of the Cavalier as is here set down, but he 
will not find a place in our recollection, side by side with “ Mary of Bur- 
gundy” and “ Richelieu.” 

The “ Cassique of Kiawah” is a Sir Edward Berkeley of Charles the 
Second’s time, who purchases and settles a large tract of land in the 
neighbourhood mentioned above. The title is such as was then occa- 
sionally assumed by the colonial lords of the soil. But the Cassique is 
not Mr. Simms’ hero. It is his younger brother, a dashing Captain 
Calvert, of the famous British cruiser, the Happy-go-Lucky, who had long 
been fighting and pillaging the Spanish Dons of Central America, and 
finding in Charleston a sympathising market for his plunder. Just 
about the time, however, chosen by our author, the unscrupulous “ Merry 
Monarch ” had sold himself to Spain, and the colonial authorities werg, 
instructed to treat the bearer of the King’s commission as a pirate, 
As this edict did not suit the interests of the Governor and of certain 
tradiog townsmen, the result was an equivocal position of ship, captain, 
and crew, which just suits a novelist’s purposes—one especially who is 
familiar with the whereabouts of almost every scene. The semi-piratical, 
semi-mutinous privateers-men offer still further opportunities; and to these 
may be added a glance at the curious social state of Charleston in those 
days. The romantic interest turns upon Captain Calvert (né Berkeley— 
as they term it in genteel life) having been cut out of his affianced bride in 
earlier days by his brother ; and upon his having subsequently married a 
flirting, dancing, empty-headed, but lovely, little Mexican, whose coquetry 
drives him almost crazy. The arrival of the Cassique in Carolina, with his 
wife, complicates the plot still further; but there is rather too much of 
it to be explained. As Mr. James is too short, Mr. Simms is too long. 
One becomes rather weary of the blasphemous ruffianism of the Happy-go- 
Lucky men, and the minauderies of Madame Zulieme—of the former parti- 
cularly, as Mr. Simms is not a Cooper or a Marryatt, when he 1 h 


pulpit, “a very comforting word.” They'll know what’s what. Let us 
hope that, if they be not choked by their “bysteron-proterons,” they 
will convert those terribly-sounding creatures to some practical and use- 
fal purpose. . 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
= aoe ae Fite nae hy 0a "Git a peop i Virtue & Oo. 
‘oeti orks 0 . Poe. small vol. blue and gold)... . Redfield. 
Counterparts, or the Cross of Love. By the sathor of abied 


“Charles Auchester. l vol. 12 mo.................... Boston. Mayhew, 
The China Mission. With ya Sketches of Deceased Mis- 

sionaries, By W. Dean, D. D., Twenty years a missionary to 

CO. Bie BD IG, 6 0s agen emnghiedinindend agentes daxvbcbn we Sheldon & Co. 
The Wars of the Roses. (A book for boys) by J. G. Edgar. 

BN PE vase oiniencnecuausadincearcs cha mesr abe ao wceas natin Harpers. 
Walter Thornley ; or A Peep at the Past. By the author of “ Allen Pres- 

I i acne lns ceccneConncnineh Ibid. 
Three Eras of Woman’s Life. A Novel. By Elizabeth 

gw ee ny MO RO Boston. Burnham. 


The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells. By George L. 
Duychinck. 1 vol., 18mo. Genl. Protestant Episcop. Sunday School Union. 
Aguecheek. (Sketches of Foreign Travel. By C. B. 
Fairbanks, late Asst. Librarian at the Boston Athe- 
AS Gi BONA 5 ne dendinky neceed bavedeod ad Boston 
John Halifax, Gentleman. By Miss Muloch. 1 vol. 12 mo........... Har, 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected with 
. J non succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland. bo 
Pee eee eres ecseeeseseseseees essere ssseeees tee cesereeesesens a 
M. T. Ciceronis Dr. Officies Libri. Tres. American Edit. by C. Anthon, 
BaRe Dh: * SURES MN is se sea Sec eee cesk ses es abe dec tns ocebGbe'e Ibid. 
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Hine Avts. 


The English Royal Academy draws upon itself much odium—as we 
have sometimes taken occasion to remark ; but there is more than usual 
piquancy in the following extract, from a late number of the Atheneum : 
Many complaints against the Hanging Committee reach us. From 
these we select one in which the artist complains in his own name, and 
produces the precise facts on which his remonstrance turns : 

“ 25, St. George’s Square, Regent’s Park, May 18, 
“T have a grievance against the Royal Academy of Arts, which has 
been accumulating since the year 1854, inclusive, without prospect of 
redress ; and as it concerns all Art-students, and shows the administra- 
tive system of the Royal Academy, I beg to appeal to you, and through 
your widely circulating medium to the public at large, for fair play and 
Justice. 
“T have been a working student of the Academy since the year 1843. 
During the first ten years of my studentship, the institution awarded me 
four medals. In December, 1853, the Academy awarded me—by, I be- 
lieve, an all but unanimous vote—the gold medal for the best historical 
painting. The subject of competition was ‘Orestes pursued by the 
Furies.’ At the following Academy Exhibition, in accordance with the 
usual custom, I sent this prize picture to be exhibited. But the Academi- 
cians suspended it in the worst position in the Exhibition, viz., on the 
top line, next to the ceiling, and refused ‘ by order of Council,’ to state in 
the catalogue that the gold medal had been awarded to it; though the 
exhibition catalogues show that an announcement was customary. 
Hence, instead of the advantages which might have resulted to me from 
my work being pointed out to the public, it was by the position assigned 
to it, treated as inferior to the works of students who had no claim to 
distinction. There is a gravity in the facts of this case, because they 
virtually prove that the Academy seeks to discountenance, instead of to 
encourage, its most successful students so soon as they have attained a 
right to public notice. 
* On this occasion I dared to remonstrate ; and I have never since had 
a painting well hung on the Academy walls. 

“‘ My contribution to the following Exhibition, 1855, was a composition 
from the Book of Job. This also was fixed next to the ceiling ; though 
when afterwards fairly exhibited, it received the distinguished approval 
of the press. In the statement of this picture in the Academy Catalogue, 
the compiler had so mutilated the quotation descriptive of the work— 
though little more than half the allowed quantity—that he rendered my 
picture apparently nonsensical. Now, the Catalogue of this year was 
full of blunders, and fell under your censure. Exhibitors complained to 
you, I among them ; and as I had again complained of what I conceived 
to be unfair, instead of cringing and quietly submitting, as expected, to 
all treatment of the Academy, right or wrong, just or unjust, I had com- 





out upon things nautical. Still there is much of stirring movement in this 
tale ; the phases of early provincial life and government are striking 
in themselves, and well-developed. The fight with the Indians, already 
mentioned, is excellent in its way. 

Mr. John Wiley deserves special word of commendation for the neat 
and careful manner in which he brings out illustrated reprints of the 
successive works by John Ruskin. Now we have a thin duodecimo, con- 
taining that erratic and accomplished writer’s “ Lectures on Art, and its 
Application by Decoration and Manufacture, delivered in 1858-9,” headed 
on the title-page by the more distinctive term of The Two Paths. By 
way of showing our appreciation of Mr. Ruskin’s merits and demerits, we 
transfer to our own columas elsewhere one of these peculiar discourses 
entire, which testifies at once to much of its author’s well-known clever- 
ness and crotchettiness. But asit might be rather a dry subject, we shall 
divide it into two or three portions. 

Viewing with sincere regret and unqualified disapproval the practice 
of teaching young children the grammar of their own tongue, through 
the medium of books utterly incomprehensible by them, we are yet 
aware that many intelligent persons hold a different opinion. And thus, 
Wwe are accustomed to content ourselves with acknowledging, with- 
out protest, the receipt of puzzle after puzzle for poor infant minds, 
forced upon them by the pedantry of teachers and the “ enterprise” of 
“¢ the trade.’’? Stumbling, however, just now upon another instrument 
of torture which bespeaks upon its very title-page stupidity or careless- 
ness in its author, we cannot avoid a snarl at it. A neat little affair it 
is externally, labelled Fowler’s Elementary Grammar, issued by the Har- 
pers. The title-page commences thus : 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, 

ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 
We copy this precisely, because eighty-five pages are devoted (so the 
table of contents affirms) to Punctuation! Now what do you gather 
from the title? Does it purport that Etymology and Syntax are com- 
prised In the Elementary Grammar, or that all three—that is to say, 
Grammar and Etymology and Syntax—are elementary? In any case, 
the punctuation is execrable, and will, we trust, be thrown in the mas- 
ter’s teeth by many a hapless scholar, doomed to cudgel his brains over 
Mr. Fowler’s labyrinth. 

Is this language too severe? Observe! The Preface states that the 
present work, the ruirp in the series (what must the others have been ?) 
is designed “ for the benefit of the young pupil,” and has also “ been 
prepared for use in Common Scuoots.” Take a dip into it by chance, 
and see, O parents, how much wiser your children are to be than you 
were. At page 105, some pretty little questions are set down, for the 
teacher to ask the ‘‘ young pupils” and the scholars of the “Common 
Schools.” Here they are, successively, without omission or interpo- 


lation. 
What is Ellipsis? 
What is Zeugma ? 
What is Pieonasm ? 
What is Enailage ? 
What is Hyperbaton ? 
Hypaliage? 
What is Anastrophe? 
What is Hysteron Proteron ? 


Good sir, or Madam, had you any idea of the amount of useful knowledge 
instilled into the tender mind by the works of retired Professors of Rhe- 
toric? No fear that your sob will live and die in the happy ignorance 
of the old woman, who thought Mesopotamia, when heard from the 





mitted off No. 2, and bad become a marked man, to be treated as a 
disaffected and rebel. My next contribution to the Royal Academy, 
1856, was accordingly marked ‘ doubtful,’ which meant that it would be 
badly placed ; so I obtained its withdrawal. 

“Shortly afterwards, the Academy invited me, according to custom, 
to compete for the ‘ travelling studentship,’ which is only open to gold 
medal students. In reply to my written application for the regulations, 
after much delay I received a letter from the Secretary, I believe, though 
unsigned, giving information, which he subsequently admitted was incor- 
rect. I competed for the honour, and sent my Job picture. On inquir- 
ing at the Academy the result, this strange answer was given me,— 
‘That the competitive pictures were considered insufficient, partly be- 
cause they were not quite recent; tbat the students wouid be again 
invited to compete ; and that the pictures (just rejected) would be re-admissible.’ 
There is a strange mystery herein, that I forbear to comment upon. Let 
the Academy explain it as they can. However, I painted a picture ex- 
pressly for this second competition, viz., ‘Simon Peter :’ ‘He went out and 
wept bitterly.” The Academy did not condescend to inform me of the 


me that the honour would not be awarded to either of the competitors. 


the clerk’s statement, and added, that the candidates’ pictures were re- 
jected at the first competition mainly from want of merit ; though I have 


diction! A second competition was required b the 





pictures were not exhibited. 
works ; of which I am wholly ignorant, except by hearsay. 


1858, my fate was worse. My two contributions were rejected ; but 


my condemned locality, near the ceiling. 


afier year is too extraordinary for ordinary credulity: it appears syste- 


dents who adhere to its tuition. 


expect a good place, yet one is entitled to claim exemption from perpe- 
tual banishment to the ceiling’; and Lappeal to yon and the public 
am, &c. Cuarzs Rout.” 


The journal from which the foregoing is quoted, thus speaks of a new 
tribute to the memory of “ the Duke!” , 

A magnificent work of Art bas just been deposited in the Royal Gal- 
lery of the Houses of Parliament. Mr. Maclise’s cartoon, illustrative of 
the Battle of Waterloo, has recently been placed against the wall, in the 
position ultimately to be occupied by the fresco. The moment selected 





by the artist is the meeting of Wellington and Blucher, after the contest 


result ; but on inquiring at Trafalgar Square, the clerk curtly informed 


Here was further mystery, which, coupled with antecedent facts, engen- 
dered suspicion, and induced me to request from the Secretary an official 
communication of the decision. The Secretary’s written reply confirmed 


another official letter from the Institution written after that rejection, 
svating that the rejected pictures were re-eligible. A marvellous contra- 
Aidatas’ 
paintings were not recent nor sufficient, but the same rejected works 
were re-admissible! The competition was conducted with secresy. The 
I was not allowed to see my competitors’ 


“My next contribution to the Royal Academy (1857), subject, ‘ Pros- 
pero and Miranda,’ was also placed next the ceiling in a corner. In 


eventually ghe less important and more inferior work was suspended in 
a dark corner of the Architectural Room. This year, I sent a picture, in 
size about 4 feet by 3 feet, of ‘Christ and the Syro-Phcenician Woman,’ 
the result of six months’ earnest thought and patient labour ; my reward 
is, a place in the Exhibition where it cannot be properly seen: it is in 


“The Academy may now seek to justify its treatment of me by endea- 
vouring to depreciate my works—a plausible excuse, and difficult for me 
to controvert, since I cannot decently trumpet my own merits. But this | not here last night? I had two dukes, the beautiful Mrs. P. — (well, 
much I may say, that several Royal Academicians have voluntarily ex- 
pressed their sympathy and regret ‘ that my pictures have by inadvertence 
received places inferior to their deserts.’ If I could consider the injury 
inadvertent, I would be silent. But the coincidence of inadvertence year 


matic rather than accidental, especially coupled wtth the contradiction 
of awarding a gold medal, and then denying publicity and exhibiting the 
prize work out of sight, and the strange contradictory and secret pro- 
ceedings relative to the travelling studentship. An aggregate of facts 
suggesting that the policy of the Academy is to extinguish prize stu- 


“ My profession is my subsistence, and the, treatment I have received 
from the Royal Academy is seriously detrimental to my interest. The 
branch of art I bave selected, historical painting, is the least remunera- 
tive, and therefore should be the most encouraged by the Academicians ; 
and though in a gallery insufficient for the purpose one should not always 


—— it is right that I should be the annual victim of injustice? I 


has been decided. The difference of character between the two generals 
is png rd observed. Blucher, with his fine rough countenance, 
Wellington’s hand with an almost savage cordiality, whilst the 
ron Duke here exhibits a sad and depressed aspect. He is attended 
the remnant of the Guards. All the figures of this vast composition 
life size. The differences of nationality are strikingly depicted, and all 
the minute details of costume, armour, equipments, implements, inelad- 
ing even surgical instruments (for amid carnage and strife the medical 
staff are prominently seen ministering alike to friend and foe), are exhi- 
ited with a precision and fidelity almost surpassing the celebrated 
works of Vernet. The knowledge of the horse is also a striking feature 
in Mr. Maclise’s performance, So wonderfally elaborate, so powerfally 
conceived, so well drawn, and exquisitely finished in fine touches of 
black chalk is this work, that we earnestly express a hope that it may 
not suffer the usual fate of cartoons, which are only regarded as the 
means to an end, and suffer destruction when copied from, but be pre- 
served with care, as a work of Art in itself, among other cartoons which 
were made for the Houses of Parliament, and now at Hampton Court 
Palace. Less hopes are to be entertained of Mr. Maclise’s success when 
the subject comes to be thrown into colours. The opposite compartment 
in the Royal Gallery will be appropriately devoted to Trafalgar. 


A less serious bit of information is quaintly conveyed in the subjoined 
paragraph, from a well-known London weekly. 
A curious trial took place this week touching a matter of taste and 


rpers. | skill in art. An admiring husband commissions a portrait of a beloved 


wife. The price is not such as Lawrence and Reynolds received, or Sir 
Jobn Watson Gordon or Mr. Frank Grant would now ask, for it wasonly 
£3 10s. The artist engaged was Mr. Brown, the sitter was Mrs. Tennant. 
The lady chose her own posture and air, the artist selected his own co- 
lours, and went at once to work. How many sittings Mr. Brown re- 
quired, and Mrs. Tennant conceded, did not transpire. Five, at least, 
we suspect ; butall to no purpose, for when the picture is sent home the 
Ruskins of the village declare, unbesitatingly, that “it isn’t a bit like.’’ 
A female critic went so far as to say that the picture represented “a 
twenty-etone woman.” This adverse criticism determined Mr. Tennant’s 
course—he would not keep the picture, and he would not pay the balance, 
Poor Vandyck Brown appeals to compasses in vain ; and, lastly, to law, 
and equally in vain. The portrait is produced in Court. Mrs. Tennant 
appears in Court—assumes the attitude in which she sat, and asks a.gen- 
sible English Judge and a sensible English jury to decide: “Is this a 
likeness of me? Is this fairly worth seventy shillings? Is it the picture 
which an admiring husband should hang up in his happy home of a 
loving, devoted, and (modestly said) not unhandsome wife?’ Mrs, Ten- 
nant complained that the painter had given her akind of infantine mous- 
tache. “That,” replied Brown, “is only a Rembrandt shadow.”’ The 
jury now became a kind of Hanging Committee of the Royal Academy— 
glancing from nature to art, and from art back tonature. Mrs, Tennant 
looked her very best. She was auimated—the canvas was inanimate, 
It was easy to see—so the jury thought—that Vandyck Brown was not 
Vandyck ; and Brown, the portrait painter of the engaging Mrs. Tennant, 
lost his case, and the balance he laid claim to. Brown, of course, got 
back his picture (it was returned on bis hands), and may—if in anger— 
make a public-house sign of Mrs. Tennant’s Kit-Kat. 
SEE aaa” 
DRAWING-ROOM DISCLOSURES. 

“T am vain,” she said to us, during one of those (éte d-tétes which al- 
ways gave us something to remember ; “‘ I am vain—but [ have a right 
to be so; look at the number of books I have written !—Have I not hgen 
ordered to leave a kingdom, and refused to obey? Did ever woman 
move in a more false—or a brighter sphere—than I do? My dear, I 
have three invitations to dinner to-day, one from a duchess, another from 
a countess, a third from a diplomatist, I will not tell you who—a very 
naughty man, who of course keeps the best society in London. Now 
what right have I, my father’s daughter, to this? What ami? A pen- 
sioned scribbler! Yet I am given gifts that queens might covet. Look 
at that little clock: that stood in Marie Antoinette’s dressing-room. 
When the Louvre was pillaged, Denon met a bonnet rouge with it ia his 
hand, and took it from him. Denon gave itto me.” Then} with a rapid 
change, she added,—“ Ah, that is a long time ago, though I never refer 
to dates. Princes and princésses, celebrities of all kinds, have presented 
me with the souvenirs you see around me, that would make a wiser woman 
vain. But do they not show to advantage, backed by a few yards of red 
cotton velvet? If ladies did but know the value of that same velvet— 
know how it throws up, and throws out, and turns the insignificant into 
the significant—we should have more effect and less upholstery in our 
drawing-rooms.”’ 

Certainly the arrangement of Lady Morgan’s rooms in William Street 
was most effective ; the lights and shadows were in their right places, 
the seats were comfortable, the eye was perpetually arrested by some- 
thing that was either beautiful or interesting. Somevody said it was 
like a “ baby-house ;” perhaps it was, but the toys are histories, and the 
‘red velvet’? made, as she said, an admirable back-ground, harmonizing 
the whole. Lady Morgan was pre-eminent in éact, as well as taste: if you 
complimented her on her looking “so much better,” she replied, 
“ Perhaps I am better rouged than usual.” Once a lady, not famous for 
sincerity, said, “ Bear Lady Morgan, how lovely your hair is; how do 
you preserve its colour?” “ By dyeing it, my dear ; I see you want the 
receipt.” Ifwe were so fortunate as to find her alone, we were charmed 
by the mingling of acute observation with much that was genial and 
generous ; but this placid enjoyment would be suddenly uproused by a 
sarcasm, just as when in a delicious sandwich you are stung by an un- 
wieldy drop of mustard ; it was an accident, and so was Lady Morgan’s 
sarcasm : it had no business there, but it was there, and she really could 
not help it. She could not help “cutting ;” she did it rapidly, and 
without a jag; it was an impulse, not an intention. She would stand 
up in her latter days as bravely for a friend, or against oppression, as in 
her youth she did for her country ; her beliefs were often wrong, but 
she was as true as steel to them. Devoted as Lady Morgan appeared— 
to strangers—to be to the frivolities of the world, she had sound and 
rational views of life and its duties as a daughter and awife. She was 
sans tache, and she would have made an excellent mother. Speaking 
during one of our (é(e-d-téles, of some young ladies suddenly berett of for- 
tune, she said, with an emphatic movement of her dear old green fan,— 
“ They do everything that is fashionable—imperfecily ; their singing, and 
drawing, and dancing, and languages, amount to nothing. They were 
educated to marry, and had there been time, they might have gone off 
with, and hereafter from, husbands. They cannot earn their salt; the 
do not even know how to dress themselves. I desire to give every girl, 
no matter her rank, a trade—a profession, if the word pleases you better ; 
cultivate what is necessary in the position she is born to; cultivate ali 
things in moderation, but one thing to perfection, no matter what it is, for 
which she has a talent—drawing, music, embroidery, housekeeping 
even ; give her astaff to lay hold of, let her feel ‘¢his will carry me 
through life without dependence.’ J was independent at fourteen, and 
never went in debt.” 

After such a sound bit of teaching, she would, if a superfine lady was an- 
nounced, tack round to her small vanities, ply her fan after a new fash- 
ion, and exclaim, with such droll, pretty affectation,— Why were you 


never mind the scandal, it is nearly worn eut, I assure you !)—the young 
countess, who is so like the lady in ‘Comus,’ the Indian prince, who 
dresses the corner of a room so superbly, and is everything we could de- 
sire—except fragant. I am a liberal, as you know, but really, since the 
Reform Bill, have ceased to count M.P.’s as gentlemen ; still they an 
M.P.’s ; I had seven—certainly of the best men—en route to the division. 
I told you two dukes and one duchess ; but the delight was a new and 
handsome American, a member of Congress—I daresay he exchanged his 
Bible for a Peerage the moment he landed at Liverpool! You should 
have seen his ecstacy when presented to a duchess, and how he luxuriated 
beneath the shadow of the strawberry leaves !”’ 

But it is impossible to transfer to our page the eloquence of her looks 
and movements when excited by society and conversation. A very 
stately and dignified lady of the pen, who frequently questioned Lady 
Morgan as to what she was doing, and where she got her “ facts,”—a spe- 
cies of cross questioning which the mercurial ay disliked exceeding 4 
—loomed down upon her one evening when her ladyship was very bril- 
liant and entertaiving, with a question about some “ fact” in her “ Italy.” 
Twisting her large green fan, and Gashing. open the fair one too full 
blaze of her animated eyes, she replied,—“ We all imagine our facts, you 
know—and then happily forget them; it is to be hoped our readers do 
the ” 

Lady Morgan’s “ evenings” were not more remarkable for their “ fash- 
ion than their literature ; all “ new men and women” brought her introj 
ductions. Old friends, who bad sometimes led “ the world,” the senate, 
or the bar, frequently enjoyed the fresh half hour at Lady Morgan’s be- 
fore joining the crush of a large party. ‘“ Milady’”’ was always cheerfal 


and piquant, apt at repartee, furnished with the last om dit, and 
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in 
lady of raok—the 
and the unreal—the fasbion- 
When both Sir Charles and Lady 
well-known periodical, they were ever ready to foster 
talent ; and we call to mind, with gratitude, her generous criti- 
sian 0 the works of an author, whom a less generous nature would have 
on what she might have considered her own Irish pre- 
Morgan had her quick and national appreciation of an ab- 
or a weakness, and could not help having “a fling” at it ; it was 
neighbour’s turn to-day, and might be yours to-morrow ; but what 
t—the would do you a kindness, and be really T.., to do it, all 
never put the yonne sport for celebrity aside, to pay 
to a titled visitor. detractors of the poet Moore 
lord, those who knew Lady Morgan say she loved lord 
80 she did ; but the affection was reciprocal : and those 
it, in nine cases out of ten, would do as much with the same 

—Corresp. London Art Journal. 
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A LITTLE VICTORY. 
We are about to sing a very small song. Not to us does it belong to 
te the deliverance of Milan. The victories of Palestro, Magenta, 
and Malegnano demand a sublimer flight of eloquence than can be at- 
tained by our lowly Muse. We soar not with the French eagles, but are 
content to ply a feeble pinion nearer earth. The heroes whose praise 
our voice are neither Zouaves nor Imperial Guard, neither Em- 
peror, King, nor Marshal, but merely Thomas White of Bermondsey, 
waterman, and his three comrades, who lately achieved upon the Seine a 
victory which no eee telegram coald represent as otherwise 
than quite decisive. It appears that prizes had been offered at a regatta 
to be held at Paris, open to all the world, and an Eoglish gentleman 
sams at thé French capital conceived the idea of importing a crew 
boats from his own country, to improve, or at any rate to vary, the 
character of the sport. We tear the result was that, in a French point of 
view, the sport was ceither improved nor varied, since a monotonous 
series of successes by a emall band of strangers could —— prove 
agreeable to the “ just susceptibilities” of a Parisian crowd. The dis- 
mp was probably increased by the strange contrast between all 
the spectators saw, and all that of which their ears and thoughts 
were fall. On the great battle-field of Italy, to attempt hed proved al- 
most the same as to succeed ; but in the small and peaceful contests on 
the bosom of the Seine, victory, under all conditions, was found to be 
equally impossible. 

The regatta included sculling races, and races for two-oared, four- 
oared, and six oared boats. The principal difficulty of the English party 
of four watermen appears to have been to beat each other in the sculling 
‘and pair-oared races, which allowed them to divide their strength. In 
the first two contests the French rowers were of small account. The 
whole excitement of the struggle was maintained by the English crews. 
After doing their best to wear each other out in these two races, the 
four sons of Thames united to row for the four-oared prize against the 
beat and freshest crews that could be opposed to them ; and having won 
this third prize for four-oars, they were joined by two Epglish amateurs 
im a six-oared boat, and successfully contended for the fourth time 

net al) the strength of the French watermen. And not only did they 

this race, but they won it under difficulty, owing to the bow of their 
boat accidentally catching something which impeded its progress ; and 

won, too, just at the very moment when the spectators were elated 
with the first news of the victory of Magenta, and had allowed themselves 
to hope that at last, and with so.grand an inspiration, their champions 
might contrive to beat the exhausted English. 

‘e have not in our enthusiasm allowed ourselves to forget that which 
we began by stating—that this is a most puny victory, which deserves 
only to be celebrated in homely strains. Obviously the epic Muse would 

some difficulty in doing justice to the deeds of Thomas White of 
Bermondeey, and would much prefer to take for her theme the conquer- 
ing advance of the Duc de Magenta against the Austrians. But still 
the Paris regatta is not without significance in the eyes of the philoso- 
phical historian. It is a small fact which goes to make up the proof of 
a very important principle. Many previous facts, both large and small, 
have been noted by various observers; and the legitimate deduction 
from them all appears to be that the French are a naval people from 
ambition or necessity, but the English in the course of nature. The po- 

lar estimate in this country of what the French can and cannot do 
well, is probably near the trath. They are thought to excel in cooking 
and in dancing, and perhaps they have, amid very general disuse, pre- 
served better than any other nation the mysteries of carte and fierce. 
Certainly, in the more demonstrative parts of the small-sword exercise— 
in the use of shouting and fierce looks—it would be rash to compete 
with them. But in spite of all the victories, both of the first and of the 
second Empire, after all our wars and all our amity with France, a boat- 
race on the Seine or a horse-race on the Champ de Mars is too much for 
the risibility of Eoglishmen. As is Le Sport to Bell’s Life, so, we suspect, 
is the French waterman to the English. 

It is easy to drive a “steppére”’ called “ Oncle Tom,” but it is not 
to prodace on French soil any imitation of Epsom or Ascot that 
not be rife with ludicrous absurdities, Perhaps a list of Derby fa- 

vourites may appear the strangest possible collection of capricious 
names ; but a French list of the same kind, which parodies all the Eng- 
lish whimsicalities, is stranger still. The effect of reading a French 
sportio ie ~ is indescribable. The names of French racehorses are 
mostly ng ish, but still one sees that they were not given by English 

ms. And there always has been, and we believe always will be, a 
Soilar undefinable difference between the performances of the two 
nations.upon the water. 
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The French are very brave, and intelligent, 
and energetic; but somehow, after an indefinite expenditure of élan, 
they find Thomas White of Bermondsey, and the like of him—without 
any thought that they are heroes, or even distinguished persons, and 
without particularly troubling themselves or getting up any extraordi- 

excitement—quietly, and as a matter of course, doing the matter 
in hand in such a ered superior manner as to leave French compe- 
tition nowhere. Unhappily, there are too many tempting roads open to 
the ambition of the French, but one road upon which they seem disposed 
to enter will lead only to disgrace and rain. They may add many shin- 
ing names to Palestro, Magenta, and Melagnano. From many a dee 
rately contested field the Teuton may retire vanquished, though hardly 
vanquished, by the Gaul. Throughout the European continent there 
may remain nothing save the dogged obstinacy of Russia that can stand 
before the fiery oe France. All these are possible stages in the 
road which bas now been entered on, but there was another road also 
trodden in the days of the first Empire, and it led to Aboukir and Trafal- 
gar. History teaches the French people that heaven has given to them 
many noble gifts, but that aptitude for naval conquest is not one of them ; 
and amid their joy over the victory of Magenta, that great lesson might 
have been learned from the small defeats of the Paris boat races. 

Of course we shall be told that all this was true enough in the last 
war, but that, unless we are prepared to back Thomas White ‘o scull 
against a steamboat, we cannot reasonably pretend that former experi- 
ence furnishes any ground for future confidence. At one moment we 
are warned that France builds very splendid and formidable ships ; but 
to this the answer is, that in former times the finest vessels in our own 
navy were either taken or imitated from the French. We are also re- 
commended to observe that the discipline of the French crews is greatly 
improved, and that they do not chatter and ge-ticulate quite so much 
over every act of daily duty as they used todo. This, according to our 
own ideas, is progress, so far as it goes, in the right direction ; but al- 
though silence is beautiful thing. it will scarcely win a naval battle. 
Again, it is said that the French officers are very scientific, and that our 
own captains in general depend upon the ships’ masters to make calcu- 
lations which they can themselves neither work nor understand. This 

be to some extentirae ; and if such a deficiency exists, it can be, 
pow | ought to be, supplied. We have, however, a confident persuasion 
that battles, either on laad or sea, will ever be gained by trigonometry. 
Science, it was promised, would take Sebastopol from the Russians in 
some new and surprising way ; but it did not; aod certain impatient 


Trishmen began to invoke Lord Gough, who, whatever be his merits, is 
nota wsttntibe general. 
But lastly, it is prophesied that steam will redress the and 


ps the most recent invention in artillery, or in steel ships, 
may incline it to the side of France. But those who hold this language 
weakuers which it is their business todeny. We hear from 
“cannon, 


* 

surrenders, the conquest will be attributed to the élan of 
- Now this is quite as true of naval as of military 
campaigus. for war is somethirg different from proficiency in 
science, and has not yet been superseded by it. 

This country can, unless its Government is guilty of great su 
build ships and arm them as fast and as well, or nearly as well, as any 
other Power, and the latest refinements in artillery or ia screw-propellers 
may happen to be invented by ourselves, But success in war will, after 
all, depend upon national and individual character, and not upon elabo- 
rations of machinery. On land, the French would eagerly assert that 
this is so ; and by sea, if they chooee to try, they will find that the same 
rule holds good. It is perfectly true that a steamer would beat Thomas 
White of Bermondsey and his three mates, but until the French can pro- 
duce a four-oared boat’s crew to beat them, they had better confine them- 
selves to territorial echemes of conquest.—London paper, June 18. 
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Exzctric Licut.—We stated a few days ago that an experimental car, 
bearing an electric lighting apparatus, bad been geen in the streets of 
Paris ; hence it may not be uninteresting to explain to our readers the 
nature of such an apparatus, The principle on which it is constructed 
is electro-magnetism—that is the property which glectricity has, under 
certain circumstances, of producing magnetism, and conversely. Sup- 
pose a wire, many yards in length, and clothed ‘with silk, to be coiled 
round a hollow cylinder, and let a magnetic bar of steel fit like a 
core in the hollow ; then, each time this‘core is introduced into the oyl- 
inder, an electric current passes through the wire ; though of short du- 
ration, its intensity.is proportional to the length of the coil. Again, 
each time the core is taken out another electric current is prodaced in an 
inverse direction : so that by constantly inserting and drawing out the 
core an indefinite number of electric currents may be obtained* If the 
core, instead of being a magnetic steel bar, consists of a bar of unmag- 
netized iron, and an electric current be made to pass through the coil of 
wire, then an equally singular effect is obtained ; the iron core becomes 
so highly magnetized that it will raise heavy bars of iron, and the at- 
traction is so great that it requires astrong mano to wrench the bar from 
the magnetized core. This effect, however, ceases as soon as the electric 
current is interrapted. It is clear from this that it is mach easier to ob- 
tain a permanent effect by magnetizing and unmagnuetizing a bar in this 
way than by alternately inserting and drawing out a steel magnet, as in 
the former method ; and the only difficulty that remains is to give the 
apparatus a convenient mechanical arrangement. This is done as fol- 
lows :—Suppose a hexagonal frame placed horizontally on legs, like a 
table. At each of the angles let there be one of the electro magnets, or 
cylinders of induction with wire coiled round, above described, and sup- 
ported by an inner frame, so that the whole may have the appearance of 
a horizontal wheel, with electro magnets for spokes ; only the nave is 
supplied by a hollow frame. In this hollow there fits a drum, revolving 
on a vertical axis, and carrying on its circumference eight bars of soft 
iron, which, in going round, come very nearly in contact with the elec- 
tro magnets. Now, from what bas been said, it is easy to understand 
that, whenever one of these bars approaches an electro-magoet, it is at- 
tracted laterally until it comes in front of it, when the action of the 
electro-magnet ceases ; but at that instant the attractive power of the 
next electro-magnet commences, and so on. Now as each of the bars 
thus receive six impulses in one revolution, and as there are eight bars, 
the number of impulses received in all by the revolving drum is 48, 
which impulses occurring in a very few seconds produce in point of fact 
a continuous motion. Now, if the place of the spokes be occupied, not 
by cylinders of inductioa, but by maguetized iron bars, the cylinders be- 
ing fixed on the revolving drum, and their hollows fitted with cores of 
unmagnetized soft iron—then, each time a cylinder comes in front of a 
magnet, the soft iron becomes magnetized, and generates a current io 
the coil, which ceases as soon as the cylinder changes its place. Now, 
as the motion is continuous, and the revolution rapid, each ceasing cur- 
rent is replaced by another, and so on ad infinitum; these currents are 
concentrated into a common conductor, and by this means an amount of 
electricity is obtained which will meit an iroan wire three yards long and 
one-fourth of a line in diameter, and perform greater wonders still, ac- 
cording to the power of the apparatus. One consisting of 82 cylinders 
and 24 magnets, and made to revolve 235 times in a minute, was seen to 
produce a permanent and regular light equal to that of 230 tapers. 
Sach, indeed, was the intensity of the light produced, that a lighted can- 
dle being held against a white wall, not only the shadow of the candle, 
but also the shadow of the flame was projected on the wall by the elec- 
tric light. The cost at which electric light of the intensity described 
might be produced, would not exceed fifteen centimes per hour for each 
apparatus.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

British Ramway Sratistics.—The history of railway progress, as far 
as statistics tell it, is contained in a blue-book issued. The number of 
miles of railway open were 9542, showing an addition of 219 miles dur- 
ing.the half year. The total number of passengers conveyed during the 
half year ending 1858 was 76,500,000, thirty millions of whom were pas- 
sengers by Parliamentary trains. The total receipts from all sources of 
traffic were £12,825,000, the sums derived from the whole number of pas- 
sengers amounted to £5,782,000, of which £1,958,000 was derived from 
twenty-two million second-class, £1,668,000 from nearly ten million 
first-class, £1,521,000 from the Parliamentary, and £519,000 from thir- 
teen million third-class passengers. The receipts from passengers’ lug- 
gage, parcels, carriages, horses and dogs amounted to £485,916, £221,088 
were received for carrying mails, and £398,000 for carrying thirteen 
million tons of general merchandise. For carrying twenty-four million 
tons of coal and other minerals the railways received £2,096,000 and 
£248,737 for conveying live stock, £10,837,000 out of the whole £12,- 
000,000 were received ia England and Wales; £1,358,000 in Scotland, 
and £629,652 in Ireland. The total number of miles of line open in 
England and Wales, on the 3lst of December, 1858, was 7001, an in- 
crease of 228 miles during the whole year ; in Scdtland, 1353, an increase 
of 103 miles during the year ; and, in Ireland, 1188, an increase of 117 
in the same time. 

The report of the Railway Board states, that during the year 1858 no 
fewer than 276 persoss were killed, and 556 were maimed, on the various 
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railways of Great Britain and Ireland. As usual, a large proportion of 
the deaths happened amongst the railway servants or labourers—131 ; 
while the injuries gst the ber of railway servants or labourers 
is comparatively small—101. Of trespassers on the line 62 were killed, 
11 injured. Of passengers 26 were killed, 418 injured out of 140,000,000 
ofjourneys. Captain Galbon’s Report shows some remarkable distinc- 
tions. On 6860 miles of railway, 849,000,000 journeys, 142 passengers 
were killed, 2830 were injured ; whereas on 1522 other miles of railway, 
in 71,000,000 journeys, no one was killed or injured. A large proportion 
of the accidents appear to have occurred amongst excursion trains, ob- 
viously from the great excess of weight and of numbers, thegomparative 
disorder, and the limited machinery for transit and order keeping. Col- 
lision, produced by various causes,—deficiency of breaks, inattention 
or inefficiency of servants, and want of punctuality,—are still the grand 
causes of disaster.— London paper. 


Wroxeter Excavations.—This undertaking, described a few weeks 
since in the Albion, continues to be carried on with success. The diggers 
have beea for some time occupied in a very extensive mansion, the cha- 
racter and arrangements of which are becoming every day more appa- 











rent. Next to the street (the modern Watling Street road) lies a court 
about 40 feet square, paved with small bricks in herring-bone fashion. 
It had two entrances from the street, one 12 feet wide, approached by an 
inclined plane of flags as though for carriages ; the other smaller, ap- 
proached by a step. A large and very finely sculptured capital, found 
within the court, shows that the building must have displayed consider- 
able architectural ornamentation. On each side of the court are four 
small apartments, about 10 feet square, in which various objects of inter- 
est have been found, some of which would lead us to believe that these 
rooms may have been shops and workshops, which perhaps communicated 
with lanes or public courts outside; or they may have been store- 
rooms or domestic offices belonging to the mansion. Among the objects 
found was a handle of perhaps a culinary vessel, made of block-tin, a 
very unusual metal to be found among Roman remains, and displaying 
considerable ingenuity in its workmausbip. The back of the court was 
formed by a long narrow inclosure, something like what a | have been 
a crypto-porticus. Passing through this we come into an ioner court, 
the pavement of which is formed of large flag-stones, and which was sur- 
rounded by buildings, which the excavators are now proceeding to ex- 

ore. Fragments of fine tesselated pavement have been found here. 

he flagged pavement is seven feet below the present surface of the 
ground. Human remains have again been found scattered about, and in 
ene instance a very pretty fingtr-ring was found with the bones. But 
the most carious discovery of this kind is that of a large deposit of hu- 
man remains in a spot not very far within the town walls, where these 


lieve, nearly twenty skulls, which present a nearly uniform character of 
deformity, which may be popularly explained 4 stating that the head: 
steod askew, one eye ae more than the others. The bearers of « 
them must have been frightfully ugly fellows, and absolute barbarians 
for the skulls show a very low organization. Nothing has been found to 
explain the discovery of these remains in thi® spot, or to enable us even 
to conjecture to what race of men they belonged, or what was the cause 
of the deformity. 





FisHERMAN, WINNER OF THE Ascot Cup.—This celebrated old horse, 
which has become quite an institution in England, is by Heron out of 
Mainbrace, by Sheet Anchor. Heron was a good racer in his time, and 
won seventeen prizes, including the Leamington Stakes. F 1g 
maiden oe a ope was as a 2-year old in 1855, at Newton, and after one 
or two defeats he passed into Mr. Thomas Parr’shands. He was very over- - 
grown, and did not win any one of his six races that season ; but after a 
winter’s rest he broke the ice in the Trial Stakes at N ottingham Spring, 
and then his winning career commenced in earnest. We believe he has 
started for about 114 races, and won seventy-one of them ; and his Queen’s 
Plates alone, up to Friday last, amounted to twenty-five. One of his 
Severest races was bis dead heat with Zeta, at Doncaster, for the Queen’s 
Plate in 1857 ; and last year he never ran better than he did with Saun- 
terer for the Goodwood Cup, which the 5lb. penalty he incurred at As- 
cot just lost him. He, however, turned the tables completely on to the 
black when they met at Ascot on Thursday ; and, although Touchstone 
and the Hero have both performed the same feat of winning the Cup two 
years in succession, neither of them was pulled out the same afternoon 
to win the Queen’s Plate over the same severe course. In height he is 
nearly sixteen one, with a coarse head and thick neck, and very high on 
the leg—a pecularity which is more obvious from the fact of his bein 
remarkably short in the back. Towards the tail he droops a good deal, 
and there used to be quite and acute angle from his hip to the round 
bone, but he got flesh very rapidly after the Ascot Cup last year, and has 
never looked so peaky since. He bas been lucky in not meeting many 
rivals of much calibre, but still he has shown himself a very honest horse 
at all distances and under very high weights. He is a very easy horse 
to train, and it is generally thought that his favourite distance is a mile 
aod a quarter ; and it would be difficult to point to a better performance 
than he made at that distance at Chester last year, when he beat Saun- 
terer for the Grosvenor Stakes by ahead. His old friend and occasional 
jock, George Hall, looked after him all the time he was at Mr. Parr’s, 
and the horse still seems to remember him whenever they meet on 
racecourse.—London paper, June 25. 





Canapian DeputaTion To THE QuEEN.—The expected interview took 
place on Saturday, the 25th ult., when her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to receive the deputation, consisting of Lieut.-Colonel J arvis, 
the Hon. Henry Smith, Speaker of the Commons of Canada, Mr. Langevin, 
Mayor of Quebec, Mr. Cassault, and Lieut.-Colone) Rylands, in her royal 
closet, previous to the general reception, where the Speaker presented 
the address, with which her Majesty expressed herself much pleased, say- 
ing, “‘I am much pleased to receive this address from my Canadiati sub- 
jects.” The deputation was introduced by the Duke of Newcastle, as- 
sisted by the Lord Uhamberlain. 
_ The address was as follows :—‘“ To the Queen’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty :—Most Gracious Sovereign,—We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal 
gies: the Legislative Council and Commons of Canada, in Provin- 
jal Parliament asembled, humbly approach your Majesty with renewed 
assuraaces of devotion and attachment to your royal person and govern- 
ment. We have long hoped that your Majesty would be gracious! 
pleased to honour with your presence your Majesty’s subjects in Briti 
North America, and to receive the personal tribute of our anwaveriag 
attachment to your rule, and we trust that, while your Majesty’s pre- 
sence would still more closely unite the bonds which attach the province 
to the empire, it would gratify your Majesty to witness the progress and 
prosperity of this distant part of your dominions. The completion, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty, of the Victoria Bridge, 
the most gigantic work of modern days, would afford to your Majesty 
a fitting occasion to judge of the importance of your province of Canada, 
while it would assure to its inhabitants the opportunity of uniting in 
their expressions of loyalty and attachment to the throne and empire. 
We, therefore, most humbly pray that your Majesty wll graciously 
deign to be present at the opening of the Victoria Bridge, accompanied 
by your royal Consort, aud such members of your Majesty’s august 
family as it may please your Majesty to select to attend you on the oc- 
casion. 





Canapian Ministers IN Dancer on Lake Horoy.—On the Ist inst. ¢ 
wd of ladies and gentlemen, the large majority of them residents of 

oronto, left that city in the steamer Ploughboy on a projected excursion 
to Sault Ste. Made. Among them were the Honbles. John Ross, J. A. 
Macdonald, Jobn Rose, P. VanKoughnet, Sidney.Smith and J. H. Came- 
ron, Col. Prince, Mr. Angus Morrison, M. P. P., Col. Holdsworth and 
Sheriff Smith (Barrie) with members of their families. 

Shortly before the arrival of the vessel at Lonely Island, in Georgian 
Bay, a part of the machinery, the cross-heads, snapped in half, and it be- 
came absolutely necessary, to shut off the steam. The Ploughboy being 
unprovided with masts, she was thus necessarily left to the mercy of the 
winds and waves, which drifted her at their pleasure. The danger in- 
duced some of the crew to proceed in an open boat to Owen Sound, dis- 
tant about seventy-five miles, for aid. But long before assistance could 
be obtained, the Ploughboy had helplessly drifted to that dangerous por- 
tion of the coast lying west of Chabot Point, and a little before the dawn 
of Sunday morning was within fifty yards of a precipitous rock-bound 
shore, with a heavy swell of the sea setting in toward it, and a gale 
blowing directly upon the breakers. Immediate death stared all the pas- 
sengers in the face, when at a distance of only forty-five yards from shore, 
and in one hundred and eighty feet of water, the anchors which had been 
dragging for some twelve miles, in the simple hope of postponing the 
fate of the ship till daylight, caught bottom and held fast the vessel. 
She remained in that position from half past two on Sunday morning 
until the succeeding midnight, when the steamer Canadian from Owen 
Sound, which had been sent to the rescue, took her in tow and landed 
— her passengers in safety at Collingwood, and the party returned to 

oronto. 





Tue UNIVERSITY OF THE Sovurn.—We learn from the N. O. Picayune of 
the 3rd, that the enterprise of founding a University of the South pro- 
gresses favourably, ard that, through the exertions of the Bishops of 
Louisiana and Georgia, $340,000 of the required $500,000 are already 
subscribed. As our readers are aware, this is an undertaking of ten of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocesses of the South—Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, North and South Carolina, Ar- 
kansas and Texas—to establish in a central Southern locality, a first- 
class University, where the best collegiate education may be obtained. 
The site selected and received, under the most favourable circumstances 
for the University of the South, is the Lookout Mountain, near Chatta- 
nooga, in the State of Tennessee. On the 4th of July, 1857, with appro- 
priate ceremonies and services, this spot was consecrated to the high 
purpose for which it bad been selected. We heartily wish it success. 

New anv Currous Movement oF BENEVOLENCE.—The Rev. Joseph 
Brown, rector of Christchurch, Blackfriars, London, arranges an occa- 
sional boliday for bis poorer parishioners. He takes them to parks and 
pleasure grounds in the neighbourhood of the metropolis ; and very re- 
cently he has extended their rambles as far as Brighton, whitber, a late 
paper tells us, noless than six thousand of them, men, women, and 
children, went under Mr. Brown’s protection and mainly at his ex- 
pense, he and come personal friends finding every requisite for the pic- 
nic, even to a supply of tobacco for the old men. 





Great Take oF SaLMon IN THE Spey rn OLp Tiwes.—Most people were 
surprised by the favourable evidence given by his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond with respect to the prosperous fishings of late years in the 
Spey. We suspect, however, that even in the most favourable seasons 
of the year no sucb take was obtained as was got about the year 1705 or 
1706, as will be seen from the following letter of that date, which is 
printed in the Forres Gazette from a collection of correspondence found, 
belonging to “ the Laird of Thundertown.” The writer of the letter is 
Sir Harry Innes, of Innes. Besides being interesting from the informa- 
tion it communicates, the document is amusing, as bearing informal evi- 
dence of the haste in which it was written. It will be seen that there is 
a PS. nearly as long as the letter itself, The address on the letter is 
The Laird of Thundertown—Heast, Heast !”’ :—“ June 25, 5 at night. 
—Sir,—You will not (I bope) be es when I tell you that Wat. 
Stronoch, this forenoon, killed eighteen Salmon and Gri t 
its my misfortune tbat the boat is not returoeg yet from Inverness, and 
I want salt. Therefore by all the tyes of friendship send me on your 








ran by the side of the river, and where, ps, the assailants have 
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own horses eight barrels of eait, or more. When my boat returns, none, 
particularly Coxtop, shall want what I have. This in great heast from 
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Archie,— Innes.—I knew not but that they-may kill as many 
before two in the Morning, for till then I have the Raick, and to-morrow 
These twenty years past such a Run was not as has been these 
daysin so short a time, therefore heast, beast; not 
horses, &c. I would have sent my own horses, but they are in the 
for peats.’’—Banff Journal. 


Pram Sreakine 4zour Haverocx.—Nor isitalwaye true that aman of 
8 natfow religious creed is sure to be as good a soldier as a man of 
wider views. There isas told of Havelock, over which Mr. Head- 
ley exults, but which we we do not like. When Havelock saw 
that Cabool was in great danger, he was undecided whether to go away 
or stay where he was. He was interpreter to General Elphinstone, and 
his regiment was with Sale, so practically he could do as he pleased. 
To terminate his doubts, he opened the Bible, in pursuance of the miser- 
able superstition which teaches a man to guide his conduct according to 
a fanciful in tation of a chance text. He opened on a passage of 
Jeremiah, in which the person addressed is told that the city shall be de- 
stroyed, but he shall be delivered. Havelock was determined to do all 
he could to make the part of the prophecy foretelling deliverance come 
true in his case ; and he applied for, and received, permission to leave a 
city which he believed to be doomed. We do not think that this was an 
action at all worthy of a British officer. We should be very sorry to 
hear that so absurd a practice as that of cutting for prophetic texts was 
spreading in the British army ; and we do not like the notion of an offi- 
cer leaving what he conceives to be a post of danger because a text 
primarily addressed to Ebed-melech, the Ethiopian, catches his eye, and 
makes him think he shall be eafer elsewhere. Havelock’s courage was 
beyond suspicion ; but his wrongheaded fanaticism made him think that 
he had received a special direction to save himself. We do not in the 
least mean to attack the general reputation of @ very good and a very 
gallant man ; but when a biographer applauds his conduct, and speaks 
as if Havelock had really received a special intimation of the Divine 
will, it is not irrelevant to express a hope that British officers, whether 
they carry a Bethel tent about with them or aot, will not imitate the bad 
example which on this particular occasion was set them by Havelock.— 
Notice of Headley’s “ Life of Havelock,” in Saturday Review. 





Orrions Dirrer.—A county gathering, the dinner of the Norfolk 
Agricultural Society at Swaffham, on Wednesday, brought out the cn- 
riously-divergent sentiments that pervade the country. The Marquis of 
Lothian from the chair, dwelt on the growing sense of insecurity in Eu- 
rope, and seemed to foresee a war the like of which has not been since 
the days of the Spanish Armada. Lord Albemarle, however, took mat- 
ters more coolly, and he saw no ground for alarm, There is security for 
our neutrality ; he could conceive no cause that would bring us into col- 
lision with continental powers ; he could not, in fact, see “ what business 
it is of ours.”’? Lord Leicester was grateful to the late Government for 
improving our defences. He is nv alarmist ; but he has yet to learn that 
the whole of Europe can be convulsed, and that Eugland can remain 
neuter. He could not agree with Lord Albemarle that there is no dan- 
ger, or that the Emperor Napoleon invaded Italy solely to make it inde- 
pendent. However we may desire to remain heuter, we cannot allow 
the Mediterrarean to be made “a French lake.” Mr. Bentinck could 
not cease from congratulating himself and his hearers that we are beyond 
the reach of war ; yet he is of opinion that the formation of rifle corps is 
a subject of satisfaction to all Euglishtien. Colonel Coke, M.P., was for 
letting the contending powers act tiie part of Kilkenny cats ; and Lord 
Hastings said he had not so good an opinion of “ Louis Napoleon” as 
Lord Albemarle.—London paper, June 18. 





Mr. Disraeui’s Fiea-Brre.—Io Grimshawe’s Life of Cowper, vol. iii., 
p. 15, we find the following remarks by that poet :—‘ When ministers 
talk of resources, that word never fails to send my imagination into the 
mud wall cottages of our poor at Olney. There I fiad assembled in one 
individual the miseries of age, sickness, and the extremest penury. We 
have many such instances around us. The parish, perhaps, allows such 
an one a shilling a week, but being numbed with cold, and crippled by 
disease, she cannot possibly earn another. Such persons, therefore, suffer 
all that famine can inflict upon them, only that they are not actually 
starved ; a catastrophe which to many of them I suppose would prove a 
happy release. One cause of all this misery is the exorbitant taxation 
with which the country is encumbered, so that to the poor the few pence 
they are able to procure have almost lost their value. Yet the budget 
will be opened soon, and soon we shall hear of resources. But I could 
conduct the statesman who rolls down to the House in a chariot as 
splendid as that of Phiieton, into scenes that, if he had any sensibility 
for by woes of others, would make him tremble at the mention of the 
word. 

Honour to Oxrorp.—In one sense especially Lord Palmerston’s new 
ministry may be entitled a first-class one, as so many of its members 
have taken first-class honours at Oxford or Cambridge, but chiefly at the 
former university. Thus in the cabinet Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, 
Sir C. Wood, Sir G. C. Lewis, the Earl of Elgin, Sir George Grey are all 
first-class men of Oxford, the first three being, moreover, double firats, 
while Mr. Gibson is a wrangler or first-classman of Cambridge. Out of 
the cabinet there are Lord Wodehouse, Mr. C. Fortescue, Mr. Lowe, Sir 
R. Bethell, all Oxford first-class men ; and Mr. F. Peel and Mr. Headlam 
Cambridge men of similar rank. There are four more Oxford men in 
the Cabinet besides the six already mentioned—viz., the Duke of Somer- 
set, Earl Granville, the Dake of Newcastle, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, the 
first three graduating without honours, and the latter obtaining a fourth- 
Claas in classics. Thus out of the sixteen noblemen and gentlemen com- 
prising the cabinet ten are Oxford men.—Times. 








VavuaB_e Manuscriprs—Hieu Prices.—At the late sale, ia London, 
of Mr. Dawson Turner’s rare collection, the following, inier alia, were dis- 
posed of: A letter of Oliver Cromwell, ian which he gives an account of 
a charge made by his troops against those of General Cavendish, when 
the latter being disabled, and lying in a bog, one of Cromwell’s officers 
came up, and “ashe lay thrust him into the short ribs, of which he 
dyed,”—£265s. Another letter of Cromwell, giving another account of 
the same fight—£47 5s. Lot 590, also a letter of Cromwe)l, in which he 
says, “I had rather have a plaine rasset coated captaine that knowes 
whgt hee fights for, and loves what hee knowes, then that which you call 
& gentleman and is nothing else,”—£31 103. A receipt in the hand of 
John Milton for one of the instalments paid to him for Paradise Lost, and 
another receipt of Milton’s wife for her remaining interest—£43 ls. Lot 
640, a volume of Autographs of Sovereigns, including one of Richard 
Dake of Gloucester, afterwards Richard I1L—£28. Lot 647, two pages 
of Poetry, in the autograph of Voltaire, entitled, Za Mort de Mlle. Le Cou- 
vreur fameux actrice—£10. Lot 657, an album, containing, among others, 
the only writiog known of William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood—£20. Lot 682, the late Mr. Turner’s famous copy of 
Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, containing about 7000 prints and drawings, 
the latter chiefly the work of his own talented family—£460. This lot 
was underetood to have been bought for the British Museum. The pro- 
duce of the whole five days’ sale was £6,558 8s. 


Vents In THE Smatt-Pox.—But his two great inventions, which enti- 
tle Collas to rank among those who have rendered to society important 
service, are the machine for engraving medals, und a plan for reducing 
and reproducing the masterpieces of ancient and+modern sculpture. His 
reduction to two-fifths of the Venus of Milo, was not however the result 
of this last mentioned method, but of the old mechanical plan called tour 
@ portrait, the inconveniences of which were many. By the method he 
employed, he found it necessary to cut the original plaster cast into nu- 
merous pieces, and after reducing the fragments to join them together 
again. This process ensured great exactitude of detail, but produced 
inaccuracy as to general effect. But that which, if not easy, was at least 
practicable with respect to the naked figure, became impossible when 
applied to drapery. Collas then began to make experiments, and after 
repeated trials and disappointments he succeeded in inventing the famous 
machine which will immortalize his name. 

An amusing anecdote is related in connexion with his first attempt to 
Teduce the Venus of Milo. Collas went to show the figure to the French 
minister, M. Montalivet, who, after glancing at it cursorarily, said, “ It 
is extremely pretty, but I was not aware that the Venus of Milo had had 

small pox.” Collas smiled. The minister mistook for an imperfee- 
that marvellous accuracy which had reproduced even the slightest 
marks on the sarface of the original statue. 


M. Jciiiex mw Trouste.—Jullien, the well-known chef @’orcbestra of 
London, baving come to Paris in May last, was arrested for the non-pay- 


hee bill Senmange given to a M. Chapelle ; bat in order to obtain 
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aw , applied to the Tribunal of Commerce to order the declara- 


ptey to be set aside, on the ground that M. Jullien had 


been naturalized an Englishman, and-could not therefore enjoy the pri- 
vileges of a Frenchman in-a case of bankruptcy. Jullien, in reply, re- 
resented that as the letters of naturalization he had obtained in Eng- 
and stipulated that he could. be neither a Member of Parliament nor a 
Minister of the Crown, nor a dignitary of State, he could not be 
considered an English subject, but only as a denizen of England ; that 
letters of full naturalization in England can only be accorded by Parlia- 
ment, whereas his had been given by a Minister ; and that baving return- 
ed to France he had recovered his French nationality. But the tribunal 
held that having obtained all the rights and privileges of a British sub- 
ject absent from certain restrictions, allowed by an act of Parliament of 
1832, and having taken the oath of submission and allegiance to the 
Queen of England, be was a naturalized Englishman, and consequently 
could not be declared a bankrupt in Franee. In consequence of this de- 
cision an application made by Jullien to be set at liberty was rejected.— 
Galignani. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 549. By Save. Loyp, of Florenee, N. J. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





Sotction To Propiem No. 548. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1, KttoB5. K takes Kt FA eoccescccevosceess to B 3. 
2. Bto Kt5. Rto K 8. 8. Kt to Kt Kt ch. 
3. Kt takes P. Apythiag [“ Kt takes Kt, checkmate. 
4. Kt or P checkmate. 
Kt to B7 Re pee ee P takes P. 
3. Ktto Kt 4. Kt takes P, ch. 3. Keto B7. R takes P, ch. 
4. Kt takes Kt, checkmate. 4. Kt takes R, checkmate. 


However Black may play, checkmate is effected in four moves. 





Cuess Irems.—The impetus given to the cause of Chess by Paul Morphy’s 
exploits at home and abroad has been highly beneficial to the New Chess Club, 
which numbers at present from 140 to 150 members, with a prospect of a still 
greater accession of strength. preying is done conducive to the comfort of 
the players, and visitors are sure of a cordial reception. The rooms are spa- 
cious and well ventilated, and command a view of the Washisgton Parade 
ground. aA well contested Game was played last week by Messrs. Morphy 
and Lichtenhein, the former giving the odds of the Knight; but this time un- 
successfally. A Match between these players, at the odds o: the Knight, would 
be highly interesting. Opinions are divided on the probable result of a contest 
between them—Mr. Morphy being deemed invincible by s»me, and others bay- 
ing every confidence in Mr. Licktenhein’s ability to cope at odds with any 
player who may be opposed to him. 


CHESS ON THE CONTINENT. 
Partie played at Vienna between Messrs. Konisow and Scuiexm. 
(EVANS’ GAMBIT.) 





White (K.) Black (S.) White (K.) Black (S8.) 
1PwK4 PtoK4 12 KttoK Kt5 QwQ4 
2K KttooK B3 QKttoQB3 13 R tks Bch P tks R 
3K BtQB4 KBtQB4 14 QtoK Rich K toQ2 
4PtoQKt4 B tks Kt P 1 QtoK Bich KttoK2 
5 PtoQB3 BtoQR4 16 KttksK RP QtoKB4 
6 PtoQ4 P tks P 17 KttoK B6ch KtoQ3 
7 Castles ~ K KttoK B3 18 BtoQR3ch PtoQB4 
8 PtoK5 PtoQ4 19 Btks P ch K tks B 
9 P.tks Kt P tks B 20 Q tks Kt ch K to Q Kt3 
10 PtksK KtP KRtoK Ktsq 21 QtoQéch K toQ Kt 4 
11 Rto K sq ch QBtoK3 22 P to Q R4, mate 








The following GAME is one of about a dozen very instructive and animated con- 
tests which took place between M. de Rivitre and Mr. Bird during the for- 
mer’s recent visit to London. 


(BV ANS’ GAMBIT.) 


White (R.) Black (B.) White (R.) Black (B.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 Qtks B QtoK Kt5 
2 KttoK B3 KttoQB3 13 QBwKB4 = K KttoK 2 (6) 
3 BtoB4 BtoB4 14 P tks P K Kt to K Kt 3 
4PtoQKt4 B tks Kt P 15 K Rto K ch KtoB 
5 PtoQB3 BtoQB4 16 QtoQKti(c) PtoQB4 
6 Castles PtcQ3 17 PtksPenpass QBtoK3 
7PtQ4 P tks P 18 PtoQ7disch K to Kt 
8 P tks P B to Q Kt3 19 P tks Kt P R to Kt sq 
9 Pto.Qs Kt toQR4. 20 Q tks B Q tks Q B (a) 
10 PtoK 5 Kt tks K B 2. Q P queens KttoK B 
1 QtoQR4ich QtoQ2 (a) 22 Q to Q6, and wins. 








(a) This is a new defence : it is well worth examination, though we are not 
at present inclined to recommend it.—(b) Ingenious moves, this and the next ; 
but not sound.—(c) From tuis point White wins the game very neatly.—(d) 
If Black take Q with P, White takes R with B, and wins easily. 








M. MonTALEMBERT AND HIS DerenperS.—Anything relating to Mont- 
alembert must be of interest to the lovers of constitutional government 
and of literature, and we therefore notice the elegant memorials which 
he has presented to his advocates, of his regard ior their services at the 
late famous trial. M. Berryer and M. Dutaure declined to receive any 
remuneration for the professional services they bad rendered to their 
distinguished client, and M. de Montalembert, appreciating the delicacy 
of their conduct, ordered two statues in silver to be made ; one of Demos- 
thenes, copied on a small scale from the statue in the Museum of the Va- 
tican ; the other of Aristides, on the model of that in the Museo Borbon- 
ico at Naples. The statue of Demosthenes is presented to M. Berryer ; 
that of Aristides to M. Dufaure. The former bears the following iascrip- 
tion :—“ Hane antiqui Demosthenis effigiem Demostheni nostro, Petro 
Antonio Berryer, quem patronum ac ultorem habuit die xxi Decembris, 
1858, Carolus, Comes de Montalembert.—‘ Quid si ipsum tonantem audi- 
visses!’”? These last words, spoken by Adschines after his banishment 
from Athens, were not more applicable to his great rival than to M. Ber- 
ryer. The words engraved on the statue of Aristides, presented to M. 
Dafaure, are—‘ Hanc prisci Aristidis effigiem Aristidi nostro, Julio Du- 
faure, virtute et eloquentiA precellenti, gratus obtulit ac dicavit, Carolus, 
Comes de Montalembert, accusatione Majestatis exsolutus ac vindicatus 
die xxi. Decembris, m.dccelviii.’ ” 





Tue Inroap or THE Franks rvto France.—Bursting from the plains 
and forests of Germany in the year 481, the Franks, repulsed in former 
trials by the legions of Rome, dashed across the Rhine without opposi- 
tion, and took ion of the land. There was no fighting or parley- 
ing, or flights or treaties. The used-up population, the effeminate noble, 
the enfeebled serf, the trembling townsman and scattered labourer, could 
neither fight nor fly. Hope had died out among them; for Rome, to 
which they used to tara in all their distresses, was now the author of all 
their woes, Tyrannical Emperors bad squeezed the last farthing of their 


the wild soldier of Chlodoveg, with his sharp sword aod hungry follow- 
ers, be than the Curial, or tax-gatherer, who sold them into slavery if 
they were deficient in the payment, and the noble who flogged them if 
they failed in their servile work? So, welcome a fresh invader! A 
change of sorrows will be almost a relief. But Chlodoveg had other 
claims to their submission. In the year 453, at the great battle of Cha- 
lons, where the devastating Huos under Attila were defeated, and scat- 





tered by a combination of ail tne tribes and languages which were still 


coin, the last bushel of their meal, in the name of tax. What worse could — 


in the service of Rome,. the Franks under their leader Meroveg, and the 
Goths under their own chief. had been of essential service, Often re- 
pulsed by the authorities of Gaul when they had tried to seize the coun- 
try, and driven over the Rhine, they were now received as deliverers ; 
and Franks and Gvths contended for the Lee: and favour of the res- 
cued population. But the Goths, who had learned some lessons of gov- 
ernment by their intercourse with the polished rulers of Constantinople, 
had imbibed also some of the false doctrine at that time prevalent in the 
Eastern Church. They were Arians in faith, and the clergy of Gaul were 
uneasy at their obligation to such heretical intruders. 'o Chlodoveg, 
therefore, the grandson of the warrior Meroveg, they turned, because as 
he was still an unconverted heathen, he would be less-hostile than their 
rival sect.— White's History of France. 

Honesty AT THE ANTIPODEs.—A story is told in a recently publish 
book of travels, which exemplifies the high sense of honour among the 
natives of New Zealand : 

“ An old native was calling at his station just previous to last Christ- 
mas, and in the course of his visit lamented his having no sugar to en- 
tertain his friends at that festive period. The settler told him that he 
had had dealings with him before, which had been satisfactory, and that 
he would trust bim with a bag of sugar to entertain his friends, and that 
he might pay him at barvest-time. The old fellow was so overjoyed at 
this, that when the bag of sugar was brought out he walked round it, 
studying the beauty of its appearance from different points of view, as 
Mr. Pecksniff studied Salisbury Cathedral. But in the midst of his exult- 
ation his countenance fell ; he looked very sorrowful, and, in his own 
language, said to the settler, ‘I cannot take your sugar: my tribe isnow 
enga in a war with Moana-Nui, in which we may any day all be 
killed, and then my harvests would never be got in, and you would never 
be paid.’ It was only when the settler said that if such a catastrophe 
happened, he would go down with his men and reap the wheat himself, 
that this very scrupulous and single-minded old geatleman could be in- 
duced to shoulder the bag of sugar, for which he bad so ardently longed, 
and go on bis way rejoicing in the idea that he was provided with the 
means of affording entertainment to his friends.” 





d 





Tae Kiss or Buiss.—Here is a paragraph on which sentimental youth 
may ponder :— 

Herr Hackliinder, from Stuttgart, the popular author, has received a 
telegraphic despatch from the Austrian Emperor; at Verona, to come into 
the Austrian head-quarters in order to revise the official reports of “ bat- 
tles” and “ victories,’’ Herr Hacklinder accompanied the Austrian army 
in 1848, in the same capacity ; his description then of the battle of No- 
vara, it seems, brought him among other distinctions a kiss from the late 
old Field-Marshal Radetzky, which inspired him with the following rhe- 
torical curiosity in his book on the Italian Campaign: “ Three kisses 
there are by which the human being is blest ; the first is that which the 
mother presses on the new-born infant’s head ; the second that which the 
newly-wedded bride bestows on your lips; the third that with whieh 
love or friendship closes your eyes, when your career on earth is ended ; 
buat I, more blest than other mortals, have to boast of the fourth kiss of 
bliss, that of ‘ father Radetzky!’” 


CurvesE Piscicutttre.—The science of pisciculture was known to the 
Chinese long before it was discovered in Europe, but their mode of ope- 
ration appears different. The Chinese fisherman, after carefully collect- 
ing from the banks of the river or from the surface of the water, the ge- 
latinous masses which contain the spawn, fill with it a number of hens’ 
eggs, which they have previously emptied for the purpose, and then place 
them under a hen. At the end of a certain number of days, they break 
the eggs, by throwing them and their contents into water which had been 
gently heated, and the young fry are soon hatched. They are afterwards 
kept in pure cold water until they are big encugh to be thrown into a 
pond with other fish. The sale of spawn intended for hatching in this 
manner forms a rather considerable branch of commerce in China. 





A Novetty i Apvertisive:—A novel mode of advertising has been 
introduced in London. The medium is an octagonal pillar or column, 
of from 14 to 16 feet in height. The base is constructed so as to form a 
letter-box, The’column itself has its corners gilded. The sides are of 
glass, on which, within borders, can be written the announcements. On 
the top of the column is a clock which indicates the year, the day of the 
month, the day of the week, and of course the hours of the day. The 
clocks for several will be placed on them gratuitously by clockmakers. 
The clock is surmounted by alamp. The interior of the column is il- 
laminated with burners, so as to show the announcements by night as 
well as by day. Spaces have already been obtained from the authorities 
for the placing of the columns. 

A correspondent of the Times, honoured with large type angrily de- 
nounces these new columns as a nuisance, creating crowds and being de- 
signed in bad taste, &c. They are no doubt too distinguished objects in 
the thoroughfares, to pass without adverse criticism in a place of such 
diverse tastes and interests as London. 





Les Anouais !—A correspondent of the Siécle says that one of the best 
shote in Garibaldi’s service is an Englishman of 50 years old, who car- 
ries a capital Lancaster rifle, and, aided by a pair of spectacles, of which 
he stands in need, brings down every Tyrolian Chasseur that he takes 
aim at. Somebody lately asked him whether he had been attracted to 
join the volunteer corps by a strong feeling for the Ftalian cause or by a 
love of sport. He answered very coolly, “I have great respect for Tea 
lian independence, but I am also very fond of shooting.” 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
F: DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they have received, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods, 
being made to order fer their Fall and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) 


Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 
Clothing. 
MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


TO PARENTS TRAVELLING IN’ EUROPE. 
Superior Education for Young Ladies, at 
BRIGHTON, SUSSEX, ENGLAND. 
HE MISSES DODD, WHO CONDUCT A FIRST CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, HIGHLY 
recommended oy the Nubility and Clergy, have now a few vacancies.—The education 
combines solid English instruction with the usval accomplishments, and peculiar advantages 
are offered for acquiring the Con'inental laugwages and Music.—The first Professors are in 
attendance.—The health, comfort, moral, and religious training of the pupils are objects of 
unremitting care. Parents travelling in Europe would find here a comfortable home for 
their children during their absence, with every Educational advantage. 
Terms for Board with French and English, Sixty Guineas per annum. 
Accomplishments extra, A reduction is made for sisters or 
prid, to Miss Dodd, No. 23 Sussex Square, Brighton, Englan: 
References are kindly permitted wo: 
The Right Hon. The Countess of Kinnoul, 29 Portman Square, Lonéon. 
The Right Hon. Lady Laura Meyrick, 43 Grosvenor Street, London. 
Mrs. William Darch, 21 Sussex Square, Brighton. 
The Rev. Harry Vanv Russell, sarneston, Bedale, Yorkshire. 
The Rev. Perceval Frost, 11 Sussex Square, Brighwon. 
Frederick Bell, Esq., 27 Hattor Garden, London. 
Mrs. George Cruicashank. 39 East 28h Street, New York. 
Mrs. Philip Prichard, 24 West 36ch Street, New York, &c., &c, 


SEFUL IN EVERY FAMILY.—Grease s paint, &c., removed 
instantly. Guoves, cinbons, £c., cleaned equal to new, without sary to the must deli- 





Laundress and 
gle ade me Address, post- 





cate colour or fabric, by HEG@EMAN & CO ’S CONCENTRATED BENZINE, only 25 cents, 
Hegeman & Co.. Chemists ane Druggists, 16], 399, 511, and 756 Broadway 





* REMOVAL. 


pe ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, ° 
Opposite Hanover Street. 





lL. & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST., & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 
(Established 1804.) 
MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
to the Trape, Horers, Privates F amiss, all who are choice in their taste, and desire 
a genwine article, & y variety of Teat—Greew anv Biacg, Soucnone, Poucnonc, ENGLISH 
Breaxrast, OotonG, lureriaL, Hyson, Gunrowper, Youne Hyson, &c., in chests and balf 


ck Eien pines es eriguel pace bee in Se Bee Abs SUC 
pac! ea, demi-johns, ums, es. 

BARTON AND GUESTIER'S Chansts. -—OBAMPAGNES Moet and Chandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 

Verzenay, Heidseick. G. H. Mumm’s, &c., &c., &c. “ 

Liqvoks.—Brandies, Rums, Whiskey, Gin, Arrack, Absinthe, Kirsch, £c., &c., in or! 


; also, Maraschin N &c.—Matt Liquvors.< 
Sy ik ooh ed _ oe Anisette, Noyeau, Bitters, 
Secaks—A variety of Choice Krands.— —Savess—For Fish, 


PicKLES—ENGLIsg and Frenca. 
Currie, Game, ‘Meat, &c.—\ngsss.—StiLron, Cuspper, Rovat Victoria, PRINCE ALBERS, 
PaRMESAN, GRUYERE, and Leuesean.~ —Loar, U 


tap, St. Cnork, £e., in barrels and barrels, —Hams.— WESTPHALIA afd AMERICAN. -OL8. 
TE eee eeeentet yon and ct one own mmpertatien. ; 

































































































































INSURANCE. 


: ANSURANCE. 


FURNITURE, &c. ~* 











SBCURITT 
PIREB INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 


WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Josare Wa.xun, Ricuanp P.Bacrr, Wx. Dexmstour, Gongs H. Berzr, 
Jou Haiszy, 8. T. Vatenrurs, Epmu’p. W. Contizs, Epwarp Crows, 
Rossar L. Cass, Joux R. Wu, Wa, Binvsawt, Jr., Grones B, Gaurwe.t, 
Wm H. Hussey, Rost. L. Mornay, SarraLaweence, Txomas J. Owes, , 
Rowan Worn, Wx. Aucen Botizr, Jos. Lawrence, Anrsony P. Francia. 
Joun D. Wazesx, LL. B. Wruan, Sam. C. Paxson, Samus. D. Bascocs, 
EpwarD . Joun ALLEN, D. Cr J Opg.t, 
Hamer Barnow, Wau F. Mort, EJ. Dowwzit, - Rosset Bows. 
Eowarp Haicer, Bpwarp Woop, 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 





ip py = gt OF THE AFFAIRS oF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Q" company tarter ending 30th April, 1889: 








MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
ARTIOULA ENTION Is INV! TED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
y plats OFFERED BY THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
% BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
000. 


vided r insured. 
This Company be pee eect oa and invested, As WEFEAL otiates 


the division of Predis. of the assured beyond 
actual Premtam ; hence no responsi ty can attach to tothe I 





Pega of 
me Ty Het 25 neue the ndiied tothe Capital has just been declared, out 


TRUSTEES. 


H. Gauersu, 
SrRAacvE. 


H. ; 
Mis 
’p. Gray, 
G. Fosrse, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 
New York, November 1, 1658. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


Eowty Bartvetr, 
Euias Ponvert, 
Groner G. Hossor, 
U. A. Murpocs, 
Percy R. Prxz, 


Psrer Porat. 
Sonvri. Livinestoy, 
Lou Loror, 
Anrnony B. Newsos, 
ALFRED Ssrox, . 
Wu. H. Newmar, 


. B, Onativia, 
Simon de Visser, 


A. B. NEILSON, President. 
ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 











6 
-_ 
; 
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This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, Ships in Port, d&c. 
On the most favourable terms. ll losses wil! be immediately adjusted. and promptly paid. 


Natsaniet Harper, 


Davip Hoapiey, 
pt. DEE, 





MUTUAL 
LIPB INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 94 BROADWAY. 


New big for the Quarter 
poy: ip sath 1859, per Report..........--+0.seeececeeeeeeee $5,188,933 42 


Less paid for Taxes for 1881 SEs cide occ 0ai kes db coed cidedbecdh 





Disbursements. 





MEEKS’ 
CABINET FURNITURE 
WAREROOMS, 

Mos. 333 and 335 FOURTH STREET, 


NORTHWEST ee OF BROADWAY. 


JOHN N MEBKS, 
Of the old firm of J. & J. W. MEEKS, 
Invites the attention of entire Bapeks 9 0 hae gan eegeet eaee s Cee 
Furniture, for . 


Parlours, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c., 


made from selected and weli-seasoned wood, in the latest and most approved styles, at 


very reasonable prices. 


The well-known reputation of the late firm for making 
'UPERIOR CABINET 
will be fully sustained. 





Paid 
Paid for Taxes. Medical ee ge Advertising, Pos- 
Salaries, P 





and Stationery, 
Best, Puck Big BBovccccocecccccee rinting esccccsansceeoces 16,320 90-——155,415 77 
Cash Assets Ist May, 1850..........scceecereeecees seeeneeeenes $5,263,591 89 
— san Lcaeeuee Recercceasde $185,149 68 





Cash on hand and 
Amount Groton - Boods and Mortgages. . 
Amount due from Agents 


Amount as al 
Add interest 











The 
ING 


FURNITURE. 
RICH AND MEDIUM CLASS. 
at 


E. W. HUTCHINGS, 
475 Broad (up stairs,) N: 
way, (up rs, x vot, (between Broome and 


assortment ER ot RDS) it styles, oy the PARLOUR, LIBRARY, DIN 
M and CHAMBE ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, OAK ood MAH OGANY, in the 


7 - $ 

'RICES LOWER than any other manufactory in the United States for the same class of 
assortment of every of Furniture always on hand, or made to order, 

and ELEGANT PREMES cok 


A full description 
beg = phe nan a SUPERINTENDENCE. 
























, ORNAMENTAL We Cob is MANTELS, and FIRE PIRCES, with MIRRORS, FRAMES, 
rane. ber of Police ta fo force Sist January, 1869 .......-.-cs-sceeeeesseeee 10,993 work connected with such at of FURNISHING,—DESIGNS of ‘can be'seen 
Issued during the Qnarter.........-..-.0---esececeeeneneeeceecsnguecewesees 433 at his Warerooms, as above. 
11,431 
Deduct for forfeited, dered Hed, expired, and dead... Wi ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
Geree lat May, ROBB... ..coccse-ccescossess sorcscccccosccenecses 11,260 Plain and Artistic Furniture, &c. 
Pole which I 10,827 are for the whole life T: SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES THAT HE CONTINUES TO 
300 are m Policies. Policies. oe orders for the to ap | and Deseret ing A Houses, including a the 
“ Decorative Panelling, Cabinet 
_ a Term in general, Mirror ad Picture Framen, Caring, Gilding, Paper-hangings, &¢. “Hy 
Net ingame? for the | the Quarter in Policies 267 ronzes, Chandeliers, Carpets, &e. 
Viz. : fe Policies... .....0-eecceeeseeeeee All the before-mentioned works will be executed in th in the'b best manner and at the lowes 
™ ESdowment Policics eonccocase od bent cocccccengssee’ sheee rates. Estimates will be made without charge. 
GEORGE PLATT, 
298 Office and Manafactory, 327 and 329 Fourth Avenue. 
Decrease in Term Policies.............0-. ceeceee cecceeeneeenenees 
Average amount of Insurance for each Policy of increase INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 
I have fully ‘ined the above and believe the same to be correct. EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK may hl STEWART’S, WHERE 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


Board of Trustees: 


Joun V. L. Pavry, 
M‘Curpy, 


Wiiuraw Moore, 
Isaac Green Peanson, 
TLLIAM 


Freperice S. Wurstox, 
oszra BLUNT Rosert H. 
oun H Swirt, Wuuam J. Bunker, 
oun P. YELVERTON, Jous Wapsworts, Aurrep Epwarps, 


to bes, 6 but shall be pi: 
and everlasti 


we invite all who have aaet seen such an article to look at them. We won't ask you 
P to serve you, ifyou likethem. They p= perfectly clean, sweet 

ing. Don’t forget to look atthem. Y: an also see at the same place 

Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, ‘ 

That take up your bedding without trouble. 


REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 





Joun M. Stuart, Grorce RK, 
Samus. M. CoRNELL, Lucius Rosrwson, 
Ricard Patrick, Wuism H. Popsam, 
Ezra WHEELER, Cernas H. Norton, 
Samvet D. Bascock, Mrecagp FILitwore, 
Heney A. Suyrae, Wu V. Brapy, 
Grorce S. Coz, Wx. K. Strone, 


oR es ee S. WINSTON, President. 
etuary, —pprane HOMANS. 
Examiner, MINTURN POST, 


AMUEBL 


. W. Braprorp, 


Secretary, ISAAC ABBATT. 
Medical 





Faszpenice R. Lez, DENTON PeARSALL, ALFRED Moore, * 
‘su WILLETs, Cuar.es J. Donor, Benjamin W. Fiorp, 
7 Suite, Atonzo A. Atyorp, A. a Dd eae, 
W. Srizs, Joun R. Paxton, D. Hennes 
L. Evererr, Georce L. Oszorye, Smeon Aeaataus, M.D. 
Pierson, SAMUEL WEEKS, Joun SHoTwe.t, 


Joun A. Deveav, 


Corwg.ivs B. Tinrson, 
Hawry J. Bowsy, H 


‘ James Homes. 
Josera H. Gopwix, 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. | 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secreary. | 
LIFE INSURANCE 
eRITIS® COMMERCIAL COmpany. 


| 
S8TABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL ab AOCUMULATIONS) Pee ~> EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSs | 
pA Atlan’ Half Premiums may remain Losses Promptly paid. sli | 
and special risks taken. ! 


Street. 
wae GEu, M. KNEVITI, Actroaa. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
RG GREER, . occiccvvccocscccst tec cbbvedbdscssdesccccveed 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other i ye wpm continues to insure all kinds of person- 


a in an ir cargoes, on terms as low as are 
Sra vn the cectty of the mamurece and the neared. 














DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Joszra B. Varnvm, Barss, Jr., Grpert 8. BEECKMAN, 
Lgonarp ApPLEsy, Dup.ey B. Fuuusr, Joun C. HENDERSON, 
Fasp’x H. Wotcorrt, Cuar.es L. Vosz, LORRAIN FREEMAN, 
K. ING, Warren Dexano, Jr., Epwarp MacomBER, 
Moszs Tay.or, Henry V. BuTier, Warson EB. Casz, 


Cares E. APPLEBY, 
Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., 


Joszru B. Varnvm, Jr., 
Daniat P. Jas. Lon. Granam, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bowes R. Mciivarng, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. | 








i 
| 
' 
| 
| 


Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STBRLING. OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, | 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly. 
in addition to its Fire 


| 
88, Company is inentestd tet transact | 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS’ BRANCHES. | 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
‘Wm. Picke: Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
Thos. Ric! 5 Benj. B. Sherman, Francis Skiddy, 
W. Butler a Henry L. Routh Henry Eyre. 
Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 


Epuunp Horkyr, Surveyor | 
A. B. MeDonald, Agent. | 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or Tas General AcenTs For THE Unirep Srarss, 
New York, Feb. 1, 1859. 
. eer undersigaed hereby give notice that they continue to receive 
cations for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. Pa 





containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their gic, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, J.W. Sons, Junr. Henry Ladiam, 
oe J. G. Holbroke, 


Past Spotbrd. on BF. fF Wheelrigh 
t, 
Soxicrron—Robert J, Dillon. | ConsuLtine Counss.—J. W. Gerard. 
Megpica, Examiner—S. 8. Keene. 
es Dee eras cian Wetentay 2 ne Ons, Vi Wilh 
Street, New York, where al! bu the Society's 


ts transacted, aflording there by every pom iva of ptness and at- 
te to parties in cases of Leave vel astunage of propia 


SO Palins ove teense at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all clai xs 
are wry Capebeny yy Lepr op tea 
The Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 
odek PM 
Stock, £500,000. 
& GUARANTEE FUND OF is deposited in the hands of the 
of the State of New for the benefit of all Polivy-holders in 


States. 
C. B. HABICAT. 


Sertlacatentof of betes issue ne of 1806. 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
See 


and their correspondents. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, lll BROADWAV. 
AND 


INLAND CE. 
ASSETS, $880,000. 
Is COMPARE CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI. 
ness, and amare — to its dealers, out of the profits of the year 1858, a dividend of 
interest on tstanding scrip—and has 


United 8 
to width. Fo For circulars and ican information address— 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 

** Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.”—N. Y. EVANGELIST. 

“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.”—V. Y. TRIBUNE. 

“It will be universally used.”’—N. Y. TIMES. 

“ Has accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 

“ Ranks foremost among modern inventions.”— WASHINGTON INTEL- 


LIGENCER. 


“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 


ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


“ It is precisely the article wanted.””—MERCANTILE TIMES. 


The ELLIPTIC SPRING a may be procured of first class deal th: hout th 
tates and Canadas, or direct from the Co. Retail price, from $5 10 $6.30 ‘necord ins 





GEO. F. GRAY, Se Sec. BES Bot Sosng Co. ~ 
roadway, New Yor! 








ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 





ee 


FINANC | AL. 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 


BANKERS, 
50 Wall Street, 








No. 
SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of the world through the Messrs. RoruscuiLp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 


New York, 





Canad: 
CREDITS issued, Sterling, Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
chased or Collected. 


RI J. RAE. ; , } as Wile NK “OF . MONTRE 
e llliam Street, New ork. 
Pras FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE m1 BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
k of M and its in ja, in sums to suit Parchasers. 








JOHN MUNROE & CoO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GP®ANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
an 68 


FRANCK, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY 

GREAT RITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 

IRELAND SPAIN, ITALY, SWEDEN. 
,» ON 

ATHENS ROUT, CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 

ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &c., &c. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO. 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
AN EXPRESS TO CATT, 2 OppeOn An AnD THE SANDWICH Is 
‘D8, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th 
Gudnsdsen@ibiende, Ganeen eeneipinanedes ta oe « 


ae SHERMAN & CO, 


ANKERS, 
CORNER OF Pine 2 AyD tome STREETS, NEW YORE 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE. CHINA, &o 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
lasue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. ’ 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bus AND Ly PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
fer, collected free of charge. 


Drafts and credits OE ree tile pertaet end ectiacind an agin, Deland. Scotland 
the Britieb Provinces. in North America and A 
R.C. FERGUSSON, 


F. H GBA *{o. > witam Street, New Yors 


D"fAtbe 











Fe sMite 


& CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, sr Water Street, New Vork. 


(ssue Baya ov CuaRcestor Bills on 

of One Pound Sterli ‘BANK o7 LIvEREY . of the Banks in Excianp, I 
(n sums e ing atany io RB 
Lap, ScoTLaND and Wass. 





eC ————————————————— eee 
WILDER’S PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burglar-Proof Locks. 
B. G. WILDER & CO., 
AGENTS FOR THE PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 197 South Water Street, Chicago, IM. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Nortce.—This celebrated Fire-Proof Sate is no longer made and sold by Silaa C. Herring, 
his license having expired. 





HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FI FIREPROOF SAFES. 
is a dey ihe Wort ris Falp New 


PORTABLE COAL GAS APPARATUS. 


IT IS A FIXED FACT! 
HE GAS GENERATING spacer fps a IS A GREAT SUCCESS, AND THEIR APPARA- 
tus works beyond their most sanguine expectations. it is to be seen in operation at 


the St. Denis Betel, No. 801 Broadwa German Club a No. 106 F dap 
pel neg ya ‘o Avenue, and 


pany, No. 512 Broad ts eg opposite St. Nicholas Hote: 
Judge for yourselves aad recollect HENDRICKX BROTHERS, Patontecs. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 





86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 


and 700 Broadway, 
Near Fourth Street. 
OLE LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, &c., FOR EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
can Travelling. Paris made Travelling and Saopping Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen’s 





MASSER’S 
FIVE MINUTE 
CREAM FREEZERS, 
As Improved for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 


The only Freezer known which is constructed on true Scientific principles. 
The Veeapest, Best, and most Economical, requiring less Ice and less labour than any 
as being at the same time the most durable in strutare, ani most certain in its opera - 


‘Sole Agents for the United States, 


ICE 


A 


E. KETCHUM & CO., 
3 of Jap d and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 


WINSHIP’S ‘ 
SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS - 
ARE THE ONLY o< 
PERFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALB’ KINDS. 


Ww 6 








BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
442 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS. 


REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! sd 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 
A fuli assortment from the Best Maxers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE AT 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


The Largest and Most Compicte Assortment of 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this conntry, is off>red at the Lowest Prices at 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 

Each arciele is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is no deviation. 

Public and Private E«tablisnhments, Steamers, Ships, Steamodoats, and Hotels supplied at 
ort notice, on the most reasonable terms. 


SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on band a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRCNZED, AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. 











Japanned Bird Cages tc., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 


JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
which are offered at the lowest prices. An early call solicited. 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
18 DESIGNED LO FURSISH 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE 
To Persons of Gotentary | Rents and occuvation—as Students, Literary and Professional 
Men, Artists, Accountants, to Boys and Gir! 
This apparatus can yet, tothe wood- ane an 
or Bath-reom, and takes up no more space than a ¢ hanging on & peg. 
Justed to the strength of any person—a child ‘an invalid, or the most robust 
turning & screw. or Sale at 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S noUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
601 Broadway, New York. 




















$6: HOLBROOK, } Ceneral Agents, [ 


‘ 


18s, and are the only Mocs Fle, Landon | PEGG dct stkeet Saw LORK. OFFICE ais Canta Sey" St, ioral Looe 
Safes are now be superior to any ever offered to the public, and the sub- | Giasses Picture Frames : 
scribers challenge the to produce en Instanee of these Safes failing their Sikes ant Feary Framen always op hat, Goon) ordre 0 
— Mas Genser Oren, or a berglar pisate the lock. H. VY. dont aa 
mpion Safeith Hal’ s Patent Powder Proot to make and 60l Or | 
&. o. é 00. _ oppeate Oly Hall. wa. Toure. W. YOUNG & PROPRIETOR 
Lae ~ J Prout Sates salable forthe securing of Flat, and other valuables, | 4 J. auuas. | PPFICR, ag BERKMAN ST - 





